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A Week Inside 
The Space- 
Age Rockets? 
Ouest to 
Transform 
Houston into 
the City of > 
Champions 


BY LEE JENKINS 
P.30 


LIVE THREE OR DIE 
The Rockets' plan for 
ethroning Golden State? 
ow about James Harden 


and friends burying 
yoff opponents under 
a blizzard of treys. 
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MOST DEPENDABLE, LONGEST-LASTING 
FULL-SIZE PICKUPS ON THE ROAD: 


“Most Dependable Large Light Duty Pickup”? 
Award based on survey of 2015 models. 


SILVERADO 


1 Dependability based on longevity: 1987-July 2017 full-size pickup registrations. 2 The Chevrolet Silverado received the lowest number of problems per 100 vehicles 
among Large Light Duty Pickups in the J.D. Power 2018 U.S. Vehicle Dependability Study, based on 36,896 total responses, measuring problems experienced during 


the past 12 months by original owners, surveyed October-December 2017. Your experiences may vary. Visit jdpower.com/cars. 


SILVERADO 


IF IT'S IN THE MAIL, 
IT’S IN YOUR EMAIL. 


Sign up for Informed Delivery® from USPS and you’ll know what important packages and 
letters are coming to your mailbox before they arrive. So you won’t just get your mail, 
you’ll get peace of mind. 


Sign up for free at informeddelivery.com* 


UNITED STATES 
Es POSTAL SERVICE o 


PRIORITY: YOU 


Ps 
© 2018 United States Postal Service. All Rights Reserved. The Eagle Logo is among the many trademarks of the U.S. Postal Service®. Please recycle packaging materials whenever possible. 


*Email notifications and the Informed Delivery* dashboard and mobile app include exterior images of letter-sized mail and color images from participating mailers. Package tracking 
information on Priority Mail Express®, Priority Mail“ and other trackable parcels is also included. 


Apple and the Apple logo are trademarks of Apple, Inc., registered in the U.S. and other countries. APP STORE is a service mark of Apple, Inc. Google Play is a service mark of Google, Inc. 
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HARD STRETCH 
A three-time Cy Young 
winner, Kershaw now 
needs їо help the 
struggling Dodgers get 
backinto contention. 
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NBAPLAYOFFS 


THE 
ROCKETS 


Getting out 

of the way 

and creating 
room is the 
guiding tenet 
of the NBA's 
most explosive 
offense. Threes 
are demanded 
and a midrange 
runner will get 
you an "X^ on 
your face 

BY LEE JENKINS 


NFLORAFT 


THE 
BROWNS 


Find a franchise 
quarterback 
withthe No. 1 
pick: That was 
the mission 

for Cleveland’s 
new GM, John 
Dorsey. So 

how did he 

do? Check the 
stands (and the 
standings] ina 
few years 

BY PETER KING 


MLB 


CLAYTON 


KERSHAW 
With free 
agency looming, 
the greatest 
pitcher of his 
generation is 
desperate for 
the one thing 
that has been 
beyond his 
reach: a World 
Series title with 
the Dodgers 

BY STEPHANIE 
APSTEIN 


MOTHER'S DAY 


Ж 


KIDS N’ 
PLAY 


These elite 
moms are all 
champions іп 
their respective 
sports, and 


_there’s no 


doubt they love 
competition. 
But there's 
nothing they 
cherish more, 
than spending 
time with 

their children 


BOOKS 


SCENES FROM 
THE SHOW 


In a pair of 
memoirs, two 
quintessentially 
New York 
baseball 
figures—Keith 
Hernandez 

and Lou 
Piniella—offer 


fascinating 


insights into the 
struggles that 
fans don't see 
BY STEVE RUSHIN 


SOCCER 


CHRISTIAN 
PULISIC 


He’s no savior— 
witness the 
U.S.’s failure to 
qualify for the 
2018 World 
Cup—but 

his technical 
mastery of the 
midfield at age 
19 has American 
soccer fans 
excited about 
Qatar in 22 

BY GRANT WAHL 


NBA 


BRIAN 
GRANT 


In a 12-year 
career аз а 
power forward, 
he stood up to 
Shag and went 
toe-to-toe with 
the Mailman. 
Now he has met 
an opponent 
he can't simply 
outhustle: 
Parkinson's 
disease 

BY CHRIS BALLARD 


DEPARTMENTS? SITV LEADING OFF INBOX SCORECARD FACES IN THE CROWD POINT AFTER 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ROBERT BECK 
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Big Country 


BEFORE HEADING to Dallas, where the Cowboys made him the 19th pick in the NFL draft, Leighton 
Vander Esch, 22, carved out a day to show off his hometown. The latest installment of SI’s 24 Hours 
series is set in Riggins, Idaho (pop. 406), a one-street town along the Salmon River where Vander Esch, 
a linebacker from Boise State, started playing eight-man football in sixth grade. He guides viewers 
through mountain life—skeet shooting, hunting and dog breeding— 
and introduces them to his mother, Sandy; his three sisters, all of 
whom played college basketball; and his father, Darwin, who built 
two houses from scratch. The Vander Esch compound is stuffed with 
taxidermy: deer, salmon, mountain lions. But the most fearsome 
beast is the six-wheeler tour bus in the driveway. Darwin souped up 
the vehicle with a stove, tweaked the seating, detailed the rig in the 
blue-and-orange of Boise State, and drove it to away games last fall. 
He plans to repaint it in navy, silver and white this summer. 
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THE VAULT: 
SHAQ & JACK 


Shaquille 
O’Neal and 

SI special 
contributor 
Jack McCallum 
relive the big 
man’s 1992-93 
rookie season 
with the Magic, 
focusing on 

an early visit 
to New York to 
play the Knicks. 
"| was terrified,” 
Shag admits 
to McCallum. 
“Let’s get this 
over with.” 

But eventually 
O’Neal dunked 
on Patrick 
Ewing, giving 
Shaq a little— 
D.K., more 
than a little— 
swagger. Even 
if you know 
what happened 
next, it’s more 
fun to let Shaq 
explain it. 


HOW TO 
WATCH 


Classic sports 
movies and 
TV shows, 
plus dozens 
of hours of 
compelling 
original 
programming: 
Go to SI TV for 
details. 
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SOME PICKS ARE A NO BRAINER 
Great Taste. Only 96 Calories. 


MILLER LITE. HOLD TRUE. 


GREAT BEER 
GR PONSIBILITY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
ERICICW. RASGO 
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ON'T CALLITA ` 
D glorified practice or 
an excuse for vernal 

tailgating: Spring football is 
serious business across the 
U.S., a time when Coaches 
install new schemes, depth 
charts come into focus and the 
faithful get their first look at 
the underclassmen who will 
make or break the season. As 
always, the urgency is intense 
in Tuscaloosa, Ala. This 
4 spring Alabama coach Nick 

Saban, coming off his sixth 
— —* national championship and ee 
fifth in his 11 seasons with the 
Tide, must remake a defense 
that has just two full-time 
starters back. Maybe that’s 
why he’s working out defensive 
backs Nigel Knott (13) and 
Rogria Lewis (35) personally. 
Saban also has to choose a 
quarterback—both sophomore 
Tua Tagovailoa and junior Jalen 
Hurts are vying for the starting 
job. SI photographer Erick W. 
Rasco spent three days with 
the team, chronicling the 
turning of the Tide. 


The finale of the spring attracted 74,732 fans to Bryant-Denny Stadium, as Scott Meyer апа Mike Bernier 
(97) chilled out; Terrell Lewis (24) and Chadarius Townsend (12) got loose; Saban addressed the squad; Dallas 
Warmack (59) and Brandon Kennedy (56) conferred; and Raekwon Davis toyed with a Lombardi Trophy replica. 
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*FROM THE OPULENCE OF THE 
FACILITIES; TO THE BRONZE 
STATUES OF BEAR BRYANT 
AND THE OTHER LEGENDS; TO 
NICK SABAN'S OFFICE, WHICH 
HAS THE AURA OF A MUSEUM— 

-YOUVE ARRIVED AT THE 
. EPITOME OF BIG-TIME COLLEGE 
k A FOOTBALL,” SAYS RASCO. 
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| SABAN 
SANCTORUM 

Onalate 

afternoon, the 

coach caught up 

on paperwork 

in his office, а 

cavernous space 

inside Bryant- 

Denny Stadium, 

full of mementos 

i es both personal and 


4 ‚ y [ [ ( professional. 
4 MÍST 
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HURTS SO GOOD 

With Tagovailoa, star of the national 
championship game, sidelined witha 
thumb injury, Hurts (2) had the stage 
to himself in the A-Day Game, throwing 
for 195 yards and rushing for another 
33. Meanwhile, Isaiah Buggs (bottom, 
left) and Raekwon Davis cut up on the 
bench, and Saban-who wouldn't commit 
to a starting ОВ at the conclusion of 
the spring-was all business. 


ІКБОХ 


FOR APRIL 23-30, 2018 


PURE HEART 
Thank you so much 

for reprinting William 
Nack's gem on 
Secretariat. | can think 
of no better tribute to 
Nack and his years of 
graceful writing for 
your magazine. My 
second reading of the 
story ended the same 
as the first, with tears 
streaming down 
my face. 

Lee 0. Hagglund 
Spartanburg, S.C. 


REMEMBER 
JAKE LOCKER? 
Greg Bishop's insightful 
story on Locker 
illuminates a large 
flaw in American 
culture, especially 
in the win-at- 
any-cost world 
of professional 
Sports: If you try 


to adhere to an ethical 
path by putting family, 
sanity or justice before 
profits, you will often 
find yourself at odds 
with the world—and 
sometimes maligned 
for it. (See Colin 
Kaepernick.) | applaud 
Locker for walking away 
and Matt Hasselback for 
his comments calling 
out the NFL coaches 
who twist values into 
hollow talking points. 
Matt Tanguay 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BAKER MAYFIELD 

Not to sound stodgy, 
but maybe Mayfield 
should heed the words 
“Be humble or be 
humbled.” Sadly, | feel 
his day of reckoning will 
come before he’s ready 
for it, and his downfall 
will be precipitous. 
Nathan Erickson 

Port Washington, 
Wis. 


LET’S PLAY TWO 

As a baseball fan | сап 
appreciate the mania 
surrounding Angels 
pitcher-power hitter 
Shohei Ohtani...toa 
point. But three weeks 
does not make a career. 
Let’s at least wait until 
we see his numbers 

at the All-Star break 
before we even consider 
giving him the mantle of 
next great player. 

Kevin Duane 

Valhalla, N.Y. 


MOURNING GLORIES 
| can only hope that 
we never have to read 
about another tragedy 
like the bus crash 
that killed 16 people 


associated with the 
Humboldt Broncos 
junior hockey team. 
That said, please don’t 
ever stop writing 
stories like this should 
another occur. 
Dennis Whalen 

Mill Valley, Calif. 


INBOX 
In a letter regarding 

an April 9 feature on 
Cardinals outfielder 
Tommy Pham, we 
incorrectly said the 
author was Tom Murphy 
of Rancho Santa Fe, 
Calif. The letter was in 
fact submitted by 

Cecil Conley of 
Vacaville, Calif. SI 
regrets the error. 


v v v v 


Letters should include the 
writer's full name, address and 
telephone number and may be 

edited for clarity and space. Email: 
LETTERS @SI.TIMEINC.COM 


For ad rates, an editorial 
calendar or a media kit email Sl at 
SIPUBQUERIES@TIMEINC.COM 


To purchase reprints of SI covers, i ON DECK 
go to SICOVERS.COM The next edition of Sports ILLUSTRATED Will 
be the May 21, 2018, issue. Look for 
it on newsstands and in your mailbox 
beginning on May 16. 
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BECAUSE YOU 
LOVE SPORTS 


LE 


үй M COVER 
Ñ BARKLEY] 


ng. )f a Perfect Prospect 
a WATCH AT SI.TV 


prime video | CHANNELS 
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LIGHTEN UP your GAMEDAY 


* WITH А TASTY, OVEN-BAKED CHIP - 
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NEWSMAKERS P.20 GAME PLAN P.22 | VAULT P.23 I EATS p.24 EDGE P.26 


FACES IN THE CROWD P.28 


SCORECARD 


FIELD DAY 


A WORTHY WINNER WILL BE CROWNED AT 


MAY ?, 2018 | SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


THE KENTUCKY DERBY is an ending. It 
is the finish of a race that begins long 
before the two minutes it takes to run 
1% miles around the loamy oval of 
Churchill Downs. It starts more than 
three years earlier when stallions are 
bred to mares in an annual high- 
stakes experiment in informed genetic 
guesswork; and continues a year 
after that when the yearlings are sold 
at auction to dreamers, tycoons and 
sharks; and a year—or more—later 
when they first race, in pursuit of a 
spot in the starting gate on the first 
Saturday in May. To complete the Run 
for the Roses is a victory of its own. 
But the Derby is also a beginning. 
On Saturday evening 20 horses will 
contest the most important race in the 
U.S. and one of the most significant 
in the world. Some of them are 
overmatched; their owners are here 
for the party. Others, with trainers 
genuinely hopeful, will be exposed 
by the distance, the competition or 
the moment. (Yes, the moment; more 
than one horse has been unnerved by 
the presence of 160,000 souls, some 
of them not inebriated.) But one horse 


P THENHL'S DEPUTY 


* COMMISSIONER HAD 

* TO DENY MULTIPLE 
REPORTS THAT THE 
LEAGUE HAD TOLD THE BRUINS TO 
ADVISE WINGER BRAD MARCHAND 
NOT TO LICK OPPONENTS’ FACES. 


SIGN OF THE 
APOCALYPSE 


will win. And with that victory, a 
new race starts. A race in pursuit of a 
success that endures beyond Kentucky. 

Saturday’s 144th renewal of the 
Derby is especially intriguing because 
it includes at least three horses who 
have the look of greatness and at least 
four others who have won important 
races. “I haven’t seen a Derby like this 
since probably 1997,” 
says Bob Baffert, who 
has trained four Derby 
champions, including 
2015 Triple Crown 
winner American 
Pharoah. The Derby is 
always a spectacle, but 
it is not always so laden 
with precocity. This is a 
good year. 

But a strange year, as 
well, in which obvious 


olds; thoroughbreds cannot race 

on any track until they are two, but 
some develop more slowly and are 
unprepared for competition until they 
turn three, as all do, on Jan. 1.) 

Pause here. Justify and Magnum 
Moon are both bucking what is known 
as the Apollo Curse. The last horse to 
win the Derby without having raced as 
a 2-year-old was Apollo, 
in 1882. But racing is 
a different sport than 
it was in Apollo’s day: 
Most notably, horses 
are bred for short, 
brilliant careers and 
guided accordingly. And 
the curse has nearly 
been broken more than 
once in recent years: 

In 2007, Curlin, who 
had not raced as a 


class is swimming “SOMEBODY IS 2-year-old, started from 
upstream against some GOING TO BREAK the disadvantageous 
enduring trends. The THE CURSE.” number 2 post position 


top three are Justify, 
Magnum Moon and 
Mendelssohn. All have 


SAYS BAFFERT, 
WHO TRAINS THE 
UNDEFEATED JUSTIFY 


at Churchill and was 
jostled for half a mile 
before finishing third. 


impeccable human 
support (owner-trainer- 
jockey), and all have 
terrific records. Justify, 
the early front-runner, 
is the unbeaten winner of the April 7 
Santa Anita Derby, but he has run 
only three races and did not race at 
all in 2017. Magnum Moon is the 
unbeaten winner of the April 14 
Arkansas Derby, but he has run only 
four races and also did not race as a 
2-year-old. (The Derby is for 3-year- 


THEY SAID IT 


(ABOVE), THE 
EARLY FAVORITE. 


» “IF I WERE SINGLE | WOULD 

» SPREAD MY INVESTMENT HERE IN 
THE U.S., AND YOU WOULD HAVE 
FUTURE LEGENDS IN SOCCER. BUT 
SORRY, I'M ALREADY OCCUPIED 
BY MY WIFE AND TWO KIDS." 


He went on to be the 
best of his generation, 
winning the Preakness 
and the Breeders’ Cup 
Classic. Five years later 
Bodemeister endured a speed duel 
with 45-1 long shot Trinniberg, and 
was only caught in the final jumps of 
the Derby by I'll Have Another. 
However, there is some reason 
the curse has endured. Horses who 
have trained and raced as 2-year-olds 
have a stronger base from which to 
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GREG NELSON (JAMES); BRUCE BENNETT/GETTY IMAGES (BLACKHAWKS); RICK STEWART/GETTY IMAGES (OVECHKIN); JOHN W. 


MCDONOUGH (MAVERICKS); JEFF GROSS/GETTY IMAGES (KINGS GOALIE) 


withstand the rigors of the Derby 
prep season and of the Derby itself. 
But increasingly, horses are brought 
to the Derby fresh. “There are a lot 
of hurdles,” says Baffert, who trains 
Justify. “You need racing luck, you 
need to get away on the first jump. But 
somebody is going to break the curse.” 

Mendelssohn, trained by Aidan 
O’Brien and ridden by Ryan Moore, 
won March’s United Arab Emirates 
Derby, a 1%6-mile race conceived in 
2000 principally as a Derby prep 
for European horses. But no winner 
has prevailed at Churchill Downs. 
Mendelssohn has the best chance 
yet to end that curse. Regally bred 
and sold for $3 million at a yearling 
auction in 716, Mendelssohn switched 
from turf (where he won a Breeders? 
Cup race last fall) to dirt this year 
and has won all of his races since. He 
took the UAE Derby by a whopping 
18 lengths, the most impressive 
victory of any Derby tune-up. 

If any of the three emerges 
victorious from the Derby, he will be 
regarded as a Triple Crown threat. 
Wood Memorial winner Vino Rosso, 
2-year-old champion and Blue Grass 
Stakes winner Good Magic, Florida 
Derby winner Audible and Bolt d'Oro, 
who was beaten by Justify at Santa 
Anita, are notable contenders too. 

It is customary that the Derby 
winner is either declared a worthy 
champion or derided as the beneficiary 
of circumstance—such as surviving a 
rodeo with 20 participants. But this 
year there is a good chance that the 
winner will wear roses and respect. 


* ZLATAN 


‘for Parity Crasher 


In 2012 the Kings 
knocked out fou 


Be сеча 


IF YOU’RE debating whether the NBA or NHL playoffs 
are more exciting, well, there’s no debate—the answer is 
both. But parity is another matter. The NBA postseason 
is supposedly predictable; the Stanley Cup Playoffs 

are purportedly random. But do the leagues deserve 
their reputations? The last 10 years—not including this 
season—indicate that yes, the NHL' playoffs are more 
unpredictable. So while we can't pick a favorite, it's 
clear which postseason you should be watching if you 
crave chaos. —Stanley Kay 
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Different 
champions 


Number of 
franchises 
to reach the 
finals 


| stunned Alex 


Teams with 
league’s best 


Trophy-winning 


? record upset 
inthe 


first round 
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Mavericks finished 


to the Spurs. 


Champions 
that didn't win 
their division 
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Upsets based 
on seeding. 


IBRAHIMOVIC, the 
newly acguired L.A. 
Galaxy star, onhow 
he would help the 

development of soccer = 


in the United States 
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NFL DRAFT % 


РІСК Ф 
PERFECT?*“ 


THE FEEL-GOOD STORY OF THE NFL DRAFT 
AIMS TO BECOME A LOT MORE THAN THAT 


For most of the past 22 years, the Griffin twins, 
Shaquem and Shaquill, have been side-by-side: 
born a minute apart, they chose to attend 
the University of Central Florida because s 


it metthe most important criteria—the \ - 
school wanted both brothers. But a year ago % 
Shaquill, a cornerback, was drafted by the : 
w ^ 
r 


e HEY WERE always a package deal. ee] 


Seahawks in the third round, with the 90th 
pick in the draft. The 2017 season was the first 
one they’d spent apart: Shaquill starting 11 games ~ 
for Seattle; Shaquem leading UCF to an undefeated 
season. Living on opposite coasts prepared them for 
what they thought was the inevitability of playing 
on different NFL teams. “I continued to tell him,” 
»Shaquill says of the possibility of their becoming 
teammates again, “it was a 1% chance." 

Shaquem’s left hand was amputated at age four, the ` 
result of a congenital condition called amniotic band 
syndrome, which had stunted the development of the 
appendage. He has faced doubters at every turn. Even 
after а 2017 season at ОСЕ in which he received All-AAC 
first team honors, Griffin did not.originally receive an 
invite to the NFL combine. That changed only after he 
turned heads at the Senior Bowl. In Indianapolis, using a 
prosthetic hand, he bench pressed 225 pounds 


20 times, a full three more reps than Shaquill 
had at the combine one year earlier. 5] © 
When the Seahawks called to tell Shaguem 


they were taking him with the No. 141 pick—he SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
will work in at weakside linebacker, on the UNDER THE COVER: 
same defense as his brother—Shaguem wanted > 
to say, “Thank you so much.” All he could get SHAQU EM GRIFFIN 

« Ж breathe” Hi Ik ї Watch it anytime, anywhere. zi -. 
out was, can t breathe.” His wa cup music For details do to SLTV — 
began playing—Drake's “Do Not Disturb”—and 
before Shaquem made his walk across the 
stage in front of the roaring crowd at AT&T < 
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CRAIG SJODIN/ABC (10); UNBANNED, LLC (MOVIE POSTER, LEE) 


NEWSMAKERS 


HAVING 
A BALL 


SCOUTING THE COMPETITION ON 
THE SPECIAL ALL-ATHLETE SEASON 


OF DANCING WITH THE STARS 


JOSH NORMAN 


Redskins cornerback 
SI Covers: 1 (SI Kids] 

His ability to backpedal 
quickly and gracefully could be even 
more valuable in ballroom dancing than 
itis in covering receivers in the NFL. 


TONYA HARDING 


Olympic figure skater 

SI Covers: 0 

No stranger to sports 
crossovers—celeb boxing, anyone?—she 
is the dark horse in this competition. 
Beware of her smashing Via-Knees Waltz. 


JENNIE FINCH DAIGLE 


Olympic softball pitcher 

SI Covers: 1 

Strong windmilling arm 
abilities and authoritative foot stomping 
skills will, if nothing else, make for a 
memorable Pasodoble. 


MOVIE REVIEW 


ДДД 


ARIKE OGUNBOWALE 


Notre Dame junior guard 
SI Covers: 1 

Does DWTS have a 
buzzer? Because if DWTS has a buzzer, 
Arike has this thing in the bag. We might 
as well watch Kevin Can Wait instead. 


ADAM RIPPON 


Olympic figure skater 
SI Covers: 0 

Others will struggle with 
balletic moves, but the biggest challenge 
facing the Mirror Ball Trophy favarite is 
adjusting to the relatively subdued garb. 


CHRIS MAZDZER 


Olympic luger 

SI Covers: 0 

Can he perform while 
upright? Who can say? But one thing 
is for certain: His toe points will be 
amazing. 


MIRAI NAGASU 


Olympic figure skater 

SI Covers: 0 

After declaring that 

her performance at the 
PyeongChang Olympics 
was really just an audition 
for DWTS, it's time for 
Nagasu to put her sequins 
where her mouth is. 


JAMIE ANDERSON 


Olympic snowboarder 

SI Covers: 1 

The gold medalist is at 
her best when her feet are rendered 
immobile; how she'll fare with unbound 
ankles is a different question altogether. 


JOHNNY DAMON 
Retired MLB outfielder 
SI Covers: 3 

He's already a master 


of the East Coast Swing, having won 
World Series titles with both the 
Yankees and the Red Sox. 


KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR 


NBA legend and icon 

SI Covers: 22 

A 20-inch height advantage 
over partner Lindsay Arnold could be 
problematic, as anyone who's ever danced 
with the flower girl at a wedding can attest. 


Heart and Soles 


At the end of Unbanned: The Legend of AJ1, which premiered last week at the 

Tribeca Film Festival, Black-ish actor—and noted shoe fanatic—Anthony 

Anderson sums up nearly 90 minutes of testimonials about the power of a sneaker: 
“It’s some crazy s--- to say about a f------ shoe.” The documentary, directed by Dexton 
Deboree and set for wide release in July, is a love letter to Air Jordans, but moreover 
is an engaging examination of the brand's cultural impact. Featuring interviews with 
Carmelo Anthony, Spike Lee (right) and Michael Jordan himself, the doc highlights 
the effect His Airness and his sneaker had on black communities. So yes, that's a lot 
to say about a shoe—but Air Jordans really meant that much. —Jeremy Fuchs 


GAME PLAN: THE SMART FANS GUIDE TO RIGHT NOW 


WAY OF THE FIST 


AN 7806 CULT CLASSIC GETS А NEW LIFE, PASSING ON 


WAX ON, WAX OFF WISDOM TO A NEW GENERATION 


STREAM 


vvv 


COBRA KAI 
Premieres May 2, on 
YouTube Red 
Hilary Swank 
jumping off 
rocks? Uh, no. Will 
Smith's son? Hard 
pass. This is the 
Karate Kid spinoff 
every Gen Xer has 
been waiting for. 
In a 10-episode 
series, villainous 
leg-sweeper 
Johnny Lawrence 
(William Zabka) 
has become a loser 
from Reseda, while 
Daniel LaRusso 
(Ralph Macchio) 
is a successful 
car salesman in 
the Hills. Some 
30 years after 
their fateful fight, 
Johnny reopens 
the Cobra Kai 
dojo and revives 
the rivalry that 
launched a 
thousand crane 
kicks. “I was a 
marked man," 
Zabka recalls of 
sparring classes 
after the original 
came out in 1984. 
"The black belts 
all wanted 
to knock 
Johnny out." 


EPISODES MAY 2 


O YouTube Red 
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WATCH 


BEING SERENA 
Premieres May 2, on HBO 
A Vogue cover, 318,000 
Instagram followers 
and now her own 
five-part docuseries— 
all before her first 
birthday. 0.К., so maybe 
it’s really about Alexis 
Olympia Ohanian's 
mom, Serena Williams. 
But you can bet the 
kid will play a big role 
in the show about 
Mom's comeback. 


STREAM 


NBA 2K LEAGUE 
May 1, on Twitch.tv 
The NBA's eSports 
league tips off with 
games broadcast 
exclusively on 
Twitch and featuring 
live commentary. 
Expectit to be more 
sophisticated than 
"BoomShakaLaka! 
He's on fire!" 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BLAZERTANNICA 
by Roger Bennett and Michael 
Davies, out May 15 
The oft-irreverent, 
always hilarious Men in 
Blazers offer the best 
prep for the World Cup 
in this tour through 
soccer history, hitting 
all the important 
things, like scarf tying 
and neck tats. 
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VAULT 


CAST ASIDE 


A NEW RULING ON GENDER 
ELIGIBILITY APPEARS TARGETED 


> BY TIM LAYDEN 


N THE last night of track and field 

competition at the 2016 Olympics in 

Rio de Janeiro, Caster Semenya of 
South Africa, then 25, won the gold medal with 
a dominant performance in the 800 meters 
(below, right). This was not a surprise. Semenya 
had been the world’s best women’s half-miler in 
the months leading to the Games, and for much 
of the previous eight years, since winning the 
gold medal at the '09 world championships as 
an 18-year-old. She had also been constantly 
at the center of controversy regarding issues 


of gender, science and performance (and, by 
extension, privacy and social activism). 
Before the Games, I had written a feature 
on Semenya in which I attempted to explain 
the issue. Central to the story was the 
question of whether women whose bodies 
produce higher-than-usual amounts of 
testosterone should be required to artificially 
lower their levels either by medication or 
by surgery. My story was praised by some 


and criticized by others. I received threats 
on social media, and information about my 
family was posted on Twitter. It is a deeply 
polarizing topic. 

In the postrace press conference, Semenya 
said, with regard to the ongoing 
“It’s all about loving one another. It’s not about 
discriminating [against] people. It’s not about 
looking at people [and] how they look, how they 
speak, how they run. It is all about sports.” 

This was a jarring moment for me. I had 
tried to write responsibly about the subject, 
but Semenya had not spoken to me (she does 
few interviews), thus there was little in my 
story to humanize her. Now she was sitting 
perhaps 20 feet away, speaking eloquently and 
passionately about a very complex topic. In this 
moment, the murky and divisive science melted 
away, and a person remained behind. 

Last week the IAAF restored a version of the 
rule that, from 2011 to 115, placed a ceiling on 
testosterone levels for female athletes. But in 
this restoration, there is further controversy. A 
2017 study commissioned by the IAAF—which 
is also controversial—suggested that women 
with unusually high testosterone levels have 
a significant advantage in the pole 
vault and hammer throw, and a less 
significant advantage in the 400 meters, 
400-meter hurdles and 800 meters. Yet, 
the new ruling applies only to running 
events from 400 meters to the mile. 

“This regulation is about targeting 
and impeding a few exceptional 
women of colour from the global south, 
especially Caster Semenya,” bioethicist 
Katrina Karkazis and sociomedical 
scientist Rebecca Jordan-Young wrote 
in an article published in The Guardian. 

This conclusion has considerable 
merit. Semenya is nearly unbeatable 
in the 800 meters and very good in both the 
400 meters and 1,500 meters. The ruling 
essentially takes her out of play in international 
competition while affecting few others. It’s a 
flawed solution to a complex problem—that 
is, if it can be considered a problem at all. 
The ruling is likely to face legal challenges. 
Semenya, now halfway to her next Olympics, 
is certain to remain in the shadows of a 
controversy of others’ making. 


AUG. 15, 2016 


Semenya, 
running during 
a period of no 
rules limitations, 
is unbeaten 
this year in nine 
800-meter 
finals. If she 
was, indeed, 
suddenly freed 
from drugs to 
suppress her 
testosterone 
[when the rule 
was suspended 
in 15], the 
effect on her 
sport was even 
more dramatic 
than on her 
times. "I don't 
like the idea of 
anyone being 
excluded," 

says Phoebe 
Wright, a U.S. 
runner, "but we 
have to keep 
our sport fair, 
which means 
deciding where 
the genetic and 
performance 
advantage is too 
much. It sucks 
to ask a person 
to alter herself 
in order to 
compete. It's not 
Caster's fault 
she was born 
the way she is; 
some may 
even consider 
it a talent. But 
would you watch 
the Super Bowl 
if you knew 
who was going 
to win?” 


> 


EATS: FOOD. DRINK. CULTURE. SPORTS. 


BLUEGRASS 
MASHUP 


THE KENTUCKY DERBY AND 
CINCO DE MAYO COLLIDE 


THE 144TH Kentucky Derby will be 
run on May 5—Cinco de Mayo. Paco 
UU Garcia and his restaurant, Con Huevos, 

a 25-seat café that's become one of Louisville's 
hottest spots, are ideally situated for the collision of 
celebrations. Garcia, who is from Mexico City and 
moved to the Louisville area when he was 17, began 
to incorporate Mexican-Southern fusion into his 
cooking as he worked his way up from busboy to 
executive chef. ^What I appreciate about Southern 
cuisine is the richness and textures that it brings,” 
says Garcia, named a James Beard semifinalist 
this year. “Тһе flavor palate of Mexican cuisine 
tends to be more complex, with a greater variety 
of spices. When the two are blended together, they 
complement each other nicely? Con Huevos will 
offer a special Derby brunch that will include two 
offerings that could be a part of your Derby bash. 
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RECIPES TO SPICE UP YOUR KENTUCKY DERBY PARTY 


ттж 


MINT JULEP 
PANCAKES 

The pancake topping 
features mint julep 
bourbon and a fruit 
garnish. 

TOPPING 
INGREDIENTS 

8 oz. cream cheese 
softened 

1can condensed 
milk (La Lechera 
recommended) 

1/4 cup whole milk 
1/4 cup powdered 
sugar 

? tbsp. mint julep 
bourbon 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 


Recipe courtesy of Paco 
Barcia. For an extended 
version of this recipe, 
visit SI.COM/EATS. 


; DIRECTIONS 

i Beat cream 

i cheese, 

i condensed 

| milk, mint 

| julep bourbon 

i and vanilla 

i at medium 

i speed with an 

i electric mixer until 
i creamy. Gradually 
i add powdered 

i sugar, beating until 
| smooth. Slowly add 
i milk, beating until 
i smooth. If desired, 
i microwave on high 
j for 10 to 15 seconds 


before pouring it 
on the pancakes. 


GUADALAJARA 
MORNING MIMOSA 
The Mexican 

version of the 
classic mimosa, 
with tequila to kick 
off the day 


: INGREDIENTS 

i 5oz. freshly squeezed 
: orange juice 

i 30z. champagne 

E 2 oz. tequila 


: DIRECTIONS 

i Inatall glass, pour 
; orange juice, tequila 
¿ and champagne. 

i Garnish with 

i strawberries or 

i orange wedge. 
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WE DIDN'T 
INVENT THE JULEP, 


WE JUST PERFECTED IT. 


SIMPLY PERFECT: 


patrontequila.com 


The perfect way to enjoy Patrón is responsibly. Handcrafted and imported exclusively from Mexico by The Patrón Spirits Company, Las Vegas, NV. 4076 abv. 


je 2 
SCORECARD 


EDGE: GEAR. TECH. FITNESS, 


AMATEUR 


HOURS 


HEN AN official told Sarah Sellers 


after last month's Boston Marathon 


that she had placed second, the 


26-year-old amateur assumed she was runner- 


up in her age group—not the entire race. 
Training for a marathon reguires discipline 


and time—a precious commodity for someone 


working four 10-hour shifts a week at a 
hospital. Sellers, a nurse anesthetist in 
Tucson, would wake up at 4 a.m. to run. 


Then shed train after work. Balancing work, 


exercise and sleep is a challenge—but 
Sellers knows what it takes. —Stanley Kay 


1 LIMIT YOUR OPTIONS 

The inventor of the snooze button 
obviously wasn’t keen on morning 
exercise. Sellers avoided the snooze 
trap by crafting a strict weekly training 
plan, ensuring she wouldn't vacillate 
every morning about whether to run. 
“When your alarm clock goes off, you 
just tell yourself you don't get to 
decide,“ Sellers says. 


2 DON'T LET YOURSELF CRASH 
After a long day at 

work, the couch sounds a lot 

better than the gym. Sellers, 
who prefers morning to evening 
workouts, resisted that temptation by 
heading straight from the hospital to 
the track, avoiding the comforts of her 
house. “Once you go home, it's superhard 
to drag yourself out,” Sellers says. 


3 TAKE ADVANTAGE OF YOUR FATIGUE 

Though Sellers sometimes struggled to 
motivate herself after work, she saved her 
hardest workouts—like speed training—for 
evenings. “It gives you a mental advantage in 
competition if you're used to doing your hard 
workouts sometimes when you're mentally 
and physically kind of tired,” she says. 
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Presented by 


HOW TO TRAIN 
DURING YOUR 
WORK DAY 


Training doesn’t 
have to stop at 
the office. Here 
are Sellers's 
tips on using 
sedentary time 
to set yourself 
up for success. 


1. THINK 
Use idle 
moments for 
mental prep. 
“When you feel 
yourself getting 
nervous for 
a workout, 
just visualize 
yourself 


succeeding.” 


527% 2. GETUP 


“Just make 
yourself 


stop sitting.” 


Jog up stairs, 
walk around 
the block—do 
something on 
your feet. 


3. FUEL 


"If | don't eat 
during the day, 
l'm ravenous 
when | come 
home," Sellers 
says. Make sure 
you're eating 
smartly during 
the day—and 
don't forget 

to hydrate. 
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YOU HAVE 
A MEETING 
= > MONDAY 
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ВО FARROW 
» Track and Field 
» Broken Arrow, Okla. 


Farrow, a senior at 
Pittsburg (Kans.] 
State, put the shot 

62' 21/;" to win the 
Division Il indoor title 
in Pittsburg. That 
heave helped the 
Gorillas take the team 
championship. Farrow, 
who also played 
football, has been 
named All-America 
five times and All-MIAA 
Conference nine times. 


UPDATE 


NOELLE LAMBERT 
» Lacrosse 
» Londonderry, N.H. 


Lambert, a sophomore 
attack at UMass 
Lowell, scored a goal 
in a 18-1 win over 
Hartford. It was her 
first game after the 
amputation of her left 
leg following a 2016 
moped accident. As 

a freshman Lambert, 
who now uses a 
prosthesis, tied for 
the team lead with 

15 goals. 


IAN FINNERTY 
» Swimming 
» Bloomington, Ind. 


Finnerty, a junior at 
Indiana, set the U.S. 
record in the 100-yard 
breaststroke (49.64) 
en route to winning 
the NCAA title. He also 
took the 200 breast 
in 1:50.17, breaking 
the Big Ten mark. 
Finnerty is the first 
male in Hoosiers 
history to win both 
events at the national 
championship. 


vvvyv 


Mondo Mania 


Armand (Mondo) Duplantis is the best junior pole vaulter in the 
world. Pretty soon, he might be the best, period. The Lafayette, La., 
native made FACES IN THE CROWD last May after winning the 
Texas Relays by clearing 19' 4%", a mark that beat 2015 world 
champion Shawn Barber and would have placed him third at the 

Rio Olympics. At this year’s Texas Relays, he vaulted 19'5", breaking 
his own world junior record. The only high schooler to clear 19 feet, 
the Lafayette High senior (and LSU commit) has already done it 

four times. Duplantis has won the European U20 championship 
(competing for Sweden, where his mother is from and where he holds 
citizenship) and the world U18 title. Last August he placed ninth at 
worlds, making him the only top 10 finisher younger than 20 years 
old. Come 2020, he'll be an early favorite in Tokyo. 
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NOMINATE NOW v 


To submit a candidate for Faces in the 


Crowd, email faces@simail.com 
For more on outstanding amateur 


athletes, follow @SI_Faces on Twitter. 


FACES IN THE CROWD ........... 


- 
LANDRY FELTS 


» Softball 
» Brock, Texas 


Landry, a junior 
centerfielder at 
Brock High, hit two 
grand slams in the 
first inning of a 15-0 
victory over Cisco. 
She is only the 10th 
high school player to 
hit a pair in the same 
inning. An all-district 
performer last season, 
Landry is batting .380 
with 31 RBIs through 
2B games. 


KENYA-LEE SLOAN 
» Wrestling 
» Knoxville, Tenn. 


Kenya-Lee, a senior at 
Hardin Valley Academy, 
defeated Alexandra 
Castillo of California 
6-1 in the 180-pound 
final of the Junior 
Folkstyle nationals 

in Oklahoma City. A 
month earlier she took 
her fourth straight 
state title, winning the 
160-pound title by fall. 
Kenya-Lee finished 
the season 32-0. 
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WHERE IS EVERYONE? JAMES HARDEN’S HOUSTON ТЕ 
T YAND rur 


F THE NBA’S MOST EXPL FFENSE, WHERE 


BY 
LEE JENKINS 


Photoéraphs by 
GREG NELSON 
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| y.: | à 4 After his Rockets 
1 | ; dispatched 
Minnesota, 
Harden dropped 


41 points— 


and had eight 
ds and 
% seven assists— * 


in a Game 1 win 
.. over Utah. 
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high-octane minutes, Peterson told them, “If he dies on 
the floor, he dies on the floor. He's still never coming out." 

Over 13 seasons in Milan, D'Antoni won five Ital- 
ian championships, two European titles and scored 
more than 5,500 points. He yearned to return to the 


NBA HOUSTON ROCKETS >< 


9 
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MIKE D’ANTONL offensive orchestrator, three-point proselytizer, pace-and- 
space pioneer, arrived in Milan in the summer of 1977 as a defensive specialist 
who could not score. He'd been a productive point guard in his first two seasons 
at Marshall, averaging more than 15 points on better than 4596 shooting. Head 
coach Carl Tacy trusted D'Antoni, and in turn, D'Antoni trusted himself. But 
Tacy bailed for Wake Forest before D'Antoni's senior year and uncertainty bred 
anxiety. “Тһе old guy knew me,” D'Antoni says. “Тһе new guy didn’t.” His shot 
faltered and his numbers dipped, but the Kansas City-Omaha Kings still picked 
him in the second round of the '73 NBA draft, pegging him as a backup to Tiny 
Archibald. In '74—75, D'Antoni put up fewer than three shots per game, afraid to 
let fly. “It was the yips," he recalls. “I choked, more or less. I got to a point where 
I could barely make a layup. I shot fine in the summer, but I wasn't mentally 
strong enough to do it in the winter. I didn't believe in myself." 


He was an offensive liability, doubt-riddled and injury- 
prone. By the time the Spurs waived him in 1976 after 
two games, he'd reinvented himself as a stopper. “I was 
just a feisty little prick,” D'Antoni recalls, a disco-era 
Patrick Beverley. Nobody in the NBA wanted him, so he 
signed with Olimpia Milano, where he became famous 
for picking fights with opposing guards. He was ready 
to quit in 78 and haul his broken shot home to West Vir- 
ginia, when Olimpia hired a head coach from Chicago's 
North Shore named Dan Peterson, who recognized that 
D'Antoni's problem was not his stroke. It was his psyche. 
*You're my point guard," Peterson assured him. ^No 
matter what, I'm never going to take you out, and if we 
lose, it's not your fault. It's mine." 

Peterson challenged D'Antoni to hoist at least 12 shots 
per game, regardless of how many he made. “If you go 
2 for 19, I won't say a word," the coach vowed. “If you 
go 1 for 11, we're going to talk, because you didn't take 
12.” Peterson cured D'Antoni's yips by changing his per- 
spective. Think about taking, not making. Peterson called 
constant pick-and-rolls, forming the letter L with his 
thumb and index finger, forcing D'Antoni to launch as 
defenders slipped under screens. When FIBA installed 
the three-point line in 1984, Peterson adopted the Lakers’ 
fast-break offense, with D'Antoni duplicating the roles of 
both Magic Johnson and Byron Scott. “If you come up to 
the three-point line on the break and you are open, you 
fire,” Peterson said. “I don't care about rebounders.” When 
reporters questioned if D’Antoni was logging too many 
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NBA, but he worried that 
if his homecoming failed 
he would not be allowed 
back at Olimpia because 
of FIBA rules, which dis- 
couraged players from 
going back and forth. 
So he stayed. Someday, 
he’d show America what 
he learned overseas, that 
confidence is the most 
potent performance- 
enhancer of all. Some- 
day he’d imbue others 
with the belief Peterson 
breathed into him, only 
he had no idea when 
or where. 


НЕ LAST player in the home locker room at Toyota 
Center is Gerald Green, rocking a navy Yao Ming 
throwback jersey after a Game 1 first-round victory 
over the Timberwolves. The Rockets signed Green 
in December, when he was unemployed in Houston and 
only playing in his driveway with his six dogs. D'Antoni 
summoned Green late in the fourth 
guarter at Dallas and after he clanked 


two shots, his head sunk. “When you CLUTCH CITY CAPO 


“You don’t ever tell me you love me!’ ” Green said later. 

“And you say, ‘Baby, you know I love you!’ And she says, 

"Yeah, well, I need to hear it sometimes!’ Basketball play- 
ers are the same way. We need to hear it sometimes.” 

In Game 2, Green swapped Yao’s jersey for a War- 

ren Moon Oilers model, braided his hair into a Rockets 

logo, scored 21 points and dapped up 

owner Tilman Fertitta in the front row 

afterward. “So many places I’ve been, 


miss your hundredth, I’m taking you 
out,” D’Antoni told him. “So you’ve got 
97 misses to go.” A Houston native who 
has bounced around eight organizations 
in 12 seasons, Green became a revelation 
for the Rockets, averaging 12.1 points per 
game. But he scored just four points in the 
opener against Minnesota, and D'Antoni 
waited for him to dress. *You good?" the 
coach asked. *Lot better than being on the 
couch," Green cracked. D'Antoni patted 
Green's back. He joked about using the 
6' 7" swingman at center. 

*You know how your girl always says, 


if you go left, that's wrong, if you go 
right, that's wrong,” Green says. “Неге, 
there's no wrong." The top seed in the 
West, Houston dispatched the Wolves 
in five games, then took a 1-0 lead over 
the Jazz on Sunday in the second round. 
An MVP for guard James Harden and a 
conference finals showdown against the 
Warriors appear inevitable. The Rock- 
ets obviously cannot match wattage 
with Golden State, but they can hope 
Harden's emboldened sidekicks narrow 
the gap. “АП these guys have talent,” 
D'Antoni says. “АП of them kicked ass 
somewhere. It's a matter of unlocking 
them psychologically. You put pressure 
on them, they could go wild. You show 
faith in them... > 

They might really go crazy. Houston 
won 65 games this season, most in the 
NBA, on the strength of an offense 
that confounds with its simplicity. 
The Rockets pass and move less than 
any team in the league, according to 
tracking data. About 9096 of the time, 
they run some variation of the same 
play (a pick-and-roll on one side of the 
court, two shooters perched behind the 
three-point line on the other) with the 
same people (Harden or Chris Paul 
handling the ball, Clint Capela setting 
the screen, everybody else spacing the 
floor). “I like when there's no thinking,” 
says D'Antoni, still playing the bump- 
kin, unconvincingly as ever. “So we 
just do the same thing every frigging 
time." His minimalist approach re- 
minds general manager Daryl Morey of 
an Albert Einstein quote: “Everything 
should be made as simple as possible, 
but not simpler." 

D'Antoni's favorite stat is OER— 
Offensive Efficiency Rating, 
measured in approximate points per 
100 possessions—which he commits 
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NBA HOUSTON ROCKETS 


to memory because, of course, he likes when there’s no 
thinking. Houston leads the NBA in overall OER (116.1), 
half-court OER (112.8) and isolation OER (121.8), ranking 
second in transition OER (128.5) and pick-and-roll OER 
(113.5), per in-house research. All due respect to Green, 
some actions are wrong: namely, curls, pin-downs and 
any other stilted sets that produce midrange jumpers, 
with OERs under 100. “Why set something up to get the 
worst shot in basketball?” D’Antoni asks. When young 
centers wonder whether they should post up, player de- 
velopment coach Irv Roland politely explains why that’s 
an awful idea. 

The Rockets’ preoccupation with threes, layups and 
nothing else has grown from curious to cultish, as they 
keep breaking their own NBA record for made treys. In 
film sessions trespassers who venture inside the arc to 
barf up a midrange J will get a red X superimposed on 
their face. “I was falling down!” former Houston guard 
Lou Williams protested last season. “I had to do it!” 

Defenses know what’s coming, yet can’t stop it. In 
March the Spurs grew so desperate they dusted off a 
triangle-and-two, sending Rockets scurrying to the bench 
like kindergartners confronted with their first zone. “I 
haven’t seen a triangle-and-two since high school!” Paul 
says. “Davie County put it on me. J, you see a triangle-and- 
two since high school?” Harden strokes his philosopher’s 
beard. “Not even high school,” he replies. “Maybe AAU.” 

A decade after the death of Seven Seconds or Less, 
D'Antoni is overseeing another offensive phenomenon, 
devastating in its deliberation. Harden and Paul don’t 
crisscross the court like Steve Nash. Forwards Trevor 
Ariza and Ryan Anderson don’t cut like Shawn Marion. 


Capela is a closer facsimile of Amar’e Stoudemire, but the 
larger point remains: The D’Antoni System is an evolving 
organism, shifting with the principals and the times. In 
one respect, the Rockets embody modern hoop wisdom, 
running 70 pick-and-rolls per game, jacking 40 threes, 
stationing marksmen 30 feet from the hole. In another, 
they are as vintage as Green’s wardrobe. “He’s an iso guy 
now,” says D’Antoni’s wife, Laurel. “I hate iso.” 
Phoenix won with speed, Houston with space, vast 
expanses of hardwood where Hall of Fame guards can 
probe and kick. Extra passes and off-ball cuts may please 
the eye, but they can also clog lanes and cloud looks. “You 
move around a lot, you wind up closer to the rim, shooting 
runners and s---,” D’Antoni says. That’s how you earn 
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Rudy Gobert (27), the 
i gs d basket 
ark tor, helped limit 
-** Houston to just 40%, 
Shooting insidethe,arcin * 
Game 1, butt e'Rotkets .. 
made up for iťby hitting 
17 of 32thřees: 


an X in the face. Of course there are links between these 
Rockets and those Suns, more spiritual than strategic. 
Players have embraced niche roles, enjoyed career years 
and found freedom to let fly. ^We'll be in a timeout and 
guys will ask, ‘What if we do this, and he'll say, О.К., 
good, let's do that, " says forward PJ. Tucker. “Nothing 
he does is in ink. It's all in pencil." 


IFE IN Space City seems pleasant. You can sleep 
in, because there are no morning shootarounds, 
and stay out, because someone is always planning 
dinner or bowling. You don't have to pass, but you 
do get to shoot, and even if you miss 97 times, you can 
propose plays. Practices are 90 minutes, but don't worry, 
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you probably won't have to deal with 
some manic rookie picking you up 
full-court. “Pll tell that guy to back 
off,” D'Antoni says. “I want Chris 
and James to dominate, so they feel 
good. I don't want anybody putting 
doubt in their mind.? 

The morning before the play- 
offs, Paul strolled into D'Antoni's 
office with a plate of pancakes and 
plopped down at his oval wooden 
conference table. The 66-year-old 
coach was working on his USA 
Today crossword puzzle (“І gotta 
build my confidence, too; The New 
York Times would just tear it down") 
and listening to the Doors on his 
playlist. “I signed the papers for my 
house yesterday,” Paul announced. 
D'Antoni put aside the crossword: 
“If you need money... .” 

The Rockets considered hiring 
D’Antoni in 2007, but he was em- 
ployed by the Suns then, and again 
іп "11, when he was with the Knicks. 
After the job reopened in the sum- 
mer of ^16, they discussed two types 
of candidates: an emergent coach 
who could stay for decades or an 
experienced one who could make 
the most of Harden's prime. Back 
then Houston's locker room was 
divided along the fault line separat- 
ing Harden and Dwight Howard, 
and factions were so pronounced that one veteran told a 
new acquisition, ^When you come here, you have to pick 
your side.” The Rockets tabbed D'Antoni to overhaul their 
offense as well as their atmosphere, and when free agency 
dawned in July, he was on the plane with team brass. 

Their first stop was in Atlanta, for meetings with AI 
Horford and Kent Bazemore, but they could not secure 
commitments from either. They flew the next day to 
Los Angeles, where they pitched Eric Gordon. “You 
might lead the league in three-point attempts," D'Antoni 
said. ^You will never have more opportunities than you 
do with us.” Gordon was intrigued, but the sides were 
stuck over $3 million. *How much is he going to help?" 
Houston officials asked D'Antoni during a break in ne- 
gotiations. D'Antoni knew Gordon from USA Basket- 
ball, had seen him spread the floor but also handle the 
ball, and sensed he was selfless enough to accept a sixth 
man role. “He's going to help a lot,” D'Antoni said. The 
Rockets met Gordon’s price, $53 million over four years. 

They drove straight to Anderson's house in Newport 


Beach, where D'Antoni gave the same spiel to another 
sniper, on a deck overlooking the Pacific. A Sacramento 
native, Anderson held a richer offer from the Kings, and 
he was torn between the comfort of home and the lure of 
contention. When the Rockets” contingent left, they were 
convinced Anderson would rain his threes in Sac. Six 
hours later, just before their plane took off for Houston, 
he called to take the deal. The terms were high—another 
four years, $80 million—but Space City was born. 
D'Antoni created “teaching tapes” with footage from 
his time with the Suns and the Knicks (“I didn’t do much 
coaching after that,” he says of his two-year stint with 
the Lakers), illustrating the importance of quick outlets, 
choreographed breaks and sledgehammer screens. Ev- 
erybody runs a lane, taking the widest path to preserve 
room for the point guard. Even the five man, unless he can 
beat the field downcourt, stays out of the middle. “Who 
the f--- am I?” Stoudemire used to ask. “Carl Lewis?” 
D'Antoni lionizes his ballhandlers, and as Stoudemire 
would attest, abuses his big men. “This is what you're 
going to do for us,” D'Antoni told Capela in their first 
training camp. “Protect the rim, run the floor, set a 


In garbage time during a 
rout of the Suns on Jan. 12, 
TREVOR ARIZA drained a 
19-footjumper. Why is 
this significant? It was the 
only two-point field goal all 
year that Ariza—the team’s 
starting small forward and 
its leader in minutes played— 
made outside the paint. His 
267 other buckets came 
either from inside five feet or 
beyond the arc, staying true 
to Houston’s layups-and- 
threes philosophy. 


0-5 feet: 
102 FG made 


6-22 feet: 
1 FG made 
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pick, roll to the basket—oh, 
it didn’t work—go back, set 
another pick and do it over 
again. I’m going to yell at 
you, but if we win a champi- 
onship, you'll be the reason, 
and if we lose, it’s not your 
fault. We'll still probably give 
you $80 million." Capela, then a part-time starter, has 
seen most of D'Antoni's prophesies come true. While 
Gordon is the reigning Sixth Man of the Year, Capela is 
the league's most prolific roller, and he will hit restricted 
free agency this summer. 

Behind the blockbuster contracts, 40-point quarters 
and moonbeam threes, there is drudgery to what the 
Rockets do. Some players are worked to exhaustion, others 
bored to tears. Houston regularly positions three shoot- 
ers in fixed locations behind the arc and essentially tells 
them to stay out of the way. They are vital bystanders. 
If they weren't so accurate, or so committed, defenders 
could leave them for Harden and shrink the 
precious space. “Тһеге are times I feel like 
I'm not having a huge impact on a game;" 
Anderson says. “But we were all brought 
here for a reason." 

The Rockets present opponents with an 
impossible decision: Let Harden and Capela 
play two-on-one at the rim, or watch An- 
derson & Co. drop three-balls from the sky. 
A surprising number of teams take their 
chances with Harden and Capela. In March 
the Trail Blazers doubled on the perimeter 
and conceded a 48-minute layup line. But 
the moment Anderson starts to wonder, 
in D'Antoni's words, “Why the f--- am I 
just standing here?" his man inevitably 
cheats a step and Harden hits him with a 
crosscourt heater." I know it's tough not to 
touch the ball,” D’Antoni tells his spacers at 
timeouts. “But keep running to the corner.” 

He carries a folded white pamphlet filled 
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with plays he calls for Anderson, Ariza, Tucker and Gor- 
don, to keep their eyes from glazing over. “I kiss their ass 
all day,” he laughs. Film sessions turn into testimonials. 
PJ., you sprinted to the right corner, and because of that 
James got a layup. Trevor, you ran five times in a row to the 
left corner and got a three on the sixth one. Ryan, you got 
Clint that dunk. Before every game the Rockets show a 
different three-minute highlight video in their locker 
room, Harden’s hypnotic dribbling exhibitions spliced 
with Nené’s brutal screens. 

No team has more stars than the Warriors. But no 
team does more to amplify its stars than the Rockets. 


OE JOHNSON arrived in February off the buyout 
market, reuniting D’Antoni with a former player who 
didn’t love sprinting to that corner in Phoenix but did 
it anyway and wound up nabbing $70 million from 
the Hawks. Johnson’s presence should inspire nostalgia in 
D'Antoni, but it does the opposite. The sight of 36-year-old 
Silent Joe transports him to 2005, when Johnson broke 
his left orbital bone 
49 in the playoffs, and a 
62-win season was lost. 
Johnson decamped for 
Atlanta that summer, 
w andatthetime the Suns 
` % did not recognize the 
significance. They won 
54-plus games in each 
of the next three sea- 
me sons but never reached 
the Finals, and D'Antoni 

still ponders why. 
“Joe was able to 
t handle the ball, but 
F when he wasn’t there, 
Nash had to run every- 
thing,” D’Antoni says. 
“It wore him down.” He 
grins through gritted 
teeth. “Goddam Joe.” 
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In Game 6 of last year’s conference 
semis, D’Antoni suffered Phoenix 
flashbacks, as Harden went 2 for 11 
in a 39-point rout by the Spurs. Much 
was made of Harden's clunker, but 
when club officials reviewed playoff 
video, they noticed signs he was fried 
even in the first round. By adding 
Paul, the Rockets corrected the Suns’ 
mistake, allowing an otherworldly 
but overworked ballhandler to steal 
breathers and eliminate listless 
possessions. They also unleashed 
D'Antoni, who had deployed a more 
traditional offense with Harden on 
the bench, to run his beloved pick- 
and-roll even more often. “Let's turn 
it up another notch,” he told his staff 
last summer. “Every frigging time." 
D'Antoni clashed with Kobe Bry- 
ant in L.A. and Carmelo Anthony 
in New York, but he has become 
an unlikely superstar whisperer in 
Houston. The difference may be that 
Bryant and Anthony were wings, 


Virtually the only play the 
Rockets run is a pick-and-roll 
with CLINT CAPELA setting the 
screen. Not only does it lead to 
drives for James Harden and 
Chris Paul and kick-out threes 
for Houston's spot-up shooters, 
but it's also an efficient way 

to involve Capela. The big 

man scored 1.34 points per 
possession when he shot as 
the roll man. That's the highest 
rate in the league for players 
who averaged at least 1.5 

such possessions. (Capela 

had 3.9 per game.) 


and Gunning have approximately 
20 pet plays, but they don't want to 
make Harden or Paul stop and look 
at the sideline, so they're only able 
to use about 10. They dial them up 

at timeouts and quarter breaks, 


times as camouflage. ^We've 

got too much s---,” D'Antoni 
laments. *I can't figure out what 

I'm doing." Here he goes with the 
hayseed act again. They like their 
50s series—Capela and a teammate 
setting a stacked screen, with the 
teammate popping out for three— 
and a play called Nash, which is not 
to be confused for Mash, where they 
throw a blob of red-and-white jerseys 
near the free throw line and break 
them out at random. The Rockets ran 
the blob against Phoenix in March, 
and as Suns forward Marquese 
Chriss hollered instructions, Green 
slipped to the corner for a buzzer- 


= sometimes as diversion from 
standard pick-and-rolls, some- 


while Paul and Harden are point 
guards. Or perhaps he is catching 
them at a better time in their careers 
and a better time in history. “I don’t 
know,” Paul says. “But I do know I want to win this for 
him.” D’Antoni insists he does not crave the validation 
that stems from a title, and he will be happy playing 
corn hole back home at the Greenbrier no matter how 
the spring unfolds, but his wife sounds less certain. “No, 
he’s not at peace,” Laurel says. “That’s what he misses 
and that’s what he wants.” 

Like Paul, D'Antoni is affixed with an easy label, 
regular-season visionary and postseason patsy. The 
pace typically stalls in the playoffs, as coaches call more 
sets, and the slowdown may have gummed up the Suns. 
The Rockets are more suited to a reduced tempo, but 
during a meeting with lead offensive assistant Brett 
Gunning before the Minnesota series, D’Antoni stresses 
speed. On the greaseboard in his office, he writes the 
four quadrants of the shot clock: 0-6 seconds, 6-12, 
12-18, 18-24. “If we live in the first two quadrants, our 
OER is 130,” D’Antoni starts. “Defenses are scrambling, 
trying to figure out what we’re doing. We’ve drifted 
more toward these last two quadrants recently, and 
we don’t want to do that.” 

Gunning queues up a clip on the office TV from a 
previous game against the Timberwolves, a Tucker 
three in the second quadrant, when Minnesota cen- 
ter Karl-Anthony Towns was late to contest. D’Antoni 
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beating three. “Now show Toronto,” 

D’Antoni says, and Gunning queues 

up another blob, Raptors guard Kyle 

Lowry gesticulating wildly as Gor- 
don drills a 30-foot three. 

“They have no idea what’s coming,” Gunning says, 
“because neither do we.” 

“Yeah,” D’Antoni replies. “But when we screw this up 
and lose a playoff game, it will be, “These guys are just 
messing around! They don’t know what they're doing" ? 

Gunning brings the coach back to his comfort food, 
a Harden/Capela pick-and-roll in Minnesota, with Gor- 
don on the right wing, Ariza on the left and Luc Rich- 
ard Mbah a Moute tucked into the left corner. “Stop!” 
D’Antoni chirps, and Gunning pushes pause. “We might 
disguise this a thousand different ways but 90% of what 
we do is right here,” D’Antoni says. “I believe, of all the 
things in basketball, with the guys we have, you cannot 
guard this in a traditional way. It’s not possible.” 

D'Antoni leans back in his chair at the head of the 
oval table. He sips his Diet Coke. “Too Late to Turn Back 
Now” comes on the stereo. Gunning presses PLAY. By 
the time Harden takes the handoff from Capela at the 
top of the circle, he has a step on Andrew Wiggins, who 
is in pursuit. But the T-Wolves’ helpers can’t leave the 
Rockets shooters. As Harden drives left down the lane, 
Capela rolls, and Towns has to pick up one of them. 
There is no good choice. He takes Capela. Harden lays 
the ball off the glass and in. п 
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Тһе Тһе Browns’ brass had no doubt about 
which QB was worthy of the No. 1 pick. 
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LAST THURSDAY evening the 10,000 or so Browns 
fans at the parking lot down the street from Cleveland's 
home stadium waited beerily for the big screens to deliver 
the news they’d been anticipating not just for months but 
since 1999, when the Browns drafted Tim Couch with 
the No. 1 pick: Which guarterback would the moribund 
franchise use now with the top selection? 

Minutes before commissioner Roger Goodell strode 
to the podium in Arlington, Texas, with the news, the 
Browns showed a get-the-fans-fired-up video—cinematic 
sleight of hand for a team that has one victory in its last 35 
games. Then the new general manager, John Dorsey, was 
on the screen. A buzz went through the crowd. Cleveland’s 
fans like the 57-year-old Dorsey because he's a tradition- 
alist, a football guy who cut his scouting teeth under 
Hall of Fame executive Ron Wolf and helped build the 
great Packers teams of the 1990s, as well as a perennial 


“ 


“ y 


contender now in Kansas City. And here was Dorsey with 
the sentence the famished faithful wanted to hear: *Let's 
reawaken this sleeping giant, the Cleveland Browns." 

Music to 20,000-odd ears. The crowd went wild— 
wilder, even, than when Goodell announced around 
8:15 EDT that the Browns had selected Oklahoma QB 
Baker Mayfield. The reaction then was more Whoooah 
than Yaaayy. A guy with a GRIFFIN III jersey held his 
head in his hands in seeming disbelief, while another 
guy in a KOSAR jersey pumped his fist. 

The fans don't know if the pick was the right one. They 
just want the pain to stop. 


HIS WAS the 20th draft for the new Browns, the 

franchise re-formed in 1999 after Art Modell moved 

his team to Baltimore in '96, where it became the 

Ravens. For their first 19 drafts these Browns did 
nothing but massively miss on quarterbacks .. . when 
they emphasized the position at all. Only once had they 
picked a passer in the top 20, and that was Couch, in their 
expansion year. Left unprotected by a poor line, he was 
out of football by 2004. Chosing Couch over Donovan 
McNabb—who made six Pro Bowls in an 13-year career— 
was the first in a series of decisions that haunt Cleve- 
land to this day. Tight end Kellen Winslow Jr. over Ben 
Roethlisberger in 2004. Wide receiver Braylon Edwards 
over Aaron Rodgers in '05. Johnny Manziel over Derek 
Carr in 714. Trading the pick that became Carson Wentz 
in ^16. Trading the pick that became Deshaun Watson in 
17 (and drafting DeShone Kizer instead). 
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And then there's this postscript, shared last week by 
former Browns GM Phil Savage: In 2007, holding the 
No. 3 pick, Cleveland liked LSU quarterback JaMarcus 
Russell. Had the Raiders not taken Russell with the top 
choice, Savage says he would have drafted him. His pick 
instead that year: tackle Joe Thomas. Russell’s an all-time 
bust, Thomas an all-time great. Imagine that: Saved by 
A] Davis. So the team's best draft choice of this century 
turned out to be part luck. 

“Year after year, bad decision after bad decision,” says 
49-year-old Cleveland lawyer Jim Sammon, whose family 
has held season tickets since the founding of the Browns 
in 1946. “It’s the definition of insanity, making the same 
mistakes over and over again.” 

“T understand their frustration, totally,” says coach 
Hue Jackson. “They want a winner so bad that they’re 
afraid to really embrace us again till we win.” 


» 
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Getting the quarterback right, then, was the paramount 
job last week for the seventh Cleveland GM in the last 
decade. It has been clear since the day Dorsey took the 
job in December that he would pick a passer. He imported 
two scouts he trusted to help judge QBs—assistant GM 
Eliot Wolf, Ron's son, from Green Bay, and consultant Scot 
McCloughan, the former Redskins and 49ers GM—and 
asked each independently to produce reports on the top 
QBs. (Wolf had already done his last fall as Green Bay's 
director of football operations.) Dorsey filed one as well. 

When the GM compared the three reports he noted not 
only that all three men rated Mayfield first, but also this: 
Wolf's grade was identical to Dorsey's 8.5 on the 1.0-to-9.0 
scouting scale they'd learned with the Packers. (Dorsey 
retained the grading system with the Chiefs and now in 
Cleveland.) An 8.5 is worthy of a top 10 pick in any draft. 
“Keep in mind,” Wolf says, “I had no horse in the race. 
I was in Green Bay. We weren't taking a quarterback in 
the first round. But to me, Mayfield was clearly the best 
guy.” McCloughan graded on a different scale, where the 
lower the number the better, and he gave Mayfield a 1.1. 
That, in Packers parlance, is roughly an 8.5. 
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Dorsey kept those numbers quiet, but it was becoming 
apparent after the Browns’ pre-combine meetings in 
February that Mayfield would be hard to top. When it 
came time to break down the quarterbacks, Dorsey asked 
Wolf, “Let’s watch a game of his—what’s his best game?” 

“Turn on any game,” Wolf said. “Seriously.” 

By Pro Football Focus’s metrics, Mayfield was the 
top-rated college quarterback in both 2016 and 717, and 
the website showed him to be a 60.3% passer in balls 
thrown 20 yards or more past the line of scrimmage in 
717. UCLA's Josh Rosen, at 42.9%, was next among this 
year's five first-round hopefuls. 

But every QB in this draft was flawed. Mayfield's height 
(6' %") scared scouts. It concerned the Browns too. Dorsey 
goes by his eyes more than the numbers, but he did note 
that Mayfield had just two passes batted down in 406 at- 
tempts last year; the average number of batted balls in 2017 
for Rosen, USC's Sam Darnold, Wyoming's Josh Allen and 
Louisville’s Lamar Jackson: 6.8. Then there was Mayfield's 
public-intoxication arrest in February 717 (he pleaded 
guilty to three misdeameanor charges) and his on-field 
cockiness—planting an Oklahoma flag on the field after a 


MM 


win at Ohio State, grabbing his 
crotch and taunting the Kan- 
sas sideline after the Jayhawks’ 
captains wouldn’t shake his 
hand before the game. He 
has a little Johnny Manziel in 
him, it seems, which is not a 
popular look in northeast Ohio 
these days. 

Dorsey arranged for a team 
of Browns officials—including 
Wolf, Jackson and new offen- 
sive coordinator Todd Haley— 
to accompany him in meeting 
the top four passers during the 
week of March 19. They started 
in Los Angeles: dinner with 
Rosen on Monday night, a 
workout and classroom session 
on Tuesday. Then dinner with 
Darnold on Tuesday, a work- 
out and classroom session on 
Wednesday. They followed the 
same schedule with Mayfield 
in Norman, Okla., on Wednes- 
day night and Thursday, then 
with Allen in Laramie, Wyo., 
on Thursday night and Friday. 

Talent evaluators often have 
a confirmation bias: They hear 
what they want to hear and see 
what they want to see. “Nor- 
mally, I'm a guy who likes the bigger quarterbacks, with 
a physical presence and a big arm,” Jackson says. “Baker 
was the outlier for me.” 

The coach quizzed each passer over dinner, asking 
Mayfield, “What’s the most important thing about being 
a quarterback?” 

“Getting the whole team better,” Mayfield said. “The 
quarterback’s job is elevating the play of everyone 
around him.” 

Then something happened the next morning— 
something that showed the kind of respect Mayfield's 
teammates had for him. When he walked into the Sooners’ 
indoor practice facility for his workout, seven teammates 
were there, stretching on the other end of the field, ready 
to catch his passes. Mayfield cupped his hands and called 
out a signal: “Hee-hee!” 

“Hee-hee!” they called back and came jogging over 
to Mayfield. 

“Damndest thing I’ve seen,” Jackson says. “Like Baker 
was the Pied Piper.” 

Dorsey, meanwhile, was probing the sources he has 
developed over years of scouting in Norman. “One of 
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Mayfield and 
Ward hope to 
make the faithful 
forget many 
misbegotten 
personnel moves, 
some of which 
were Called to 
mind at the 

draft party. 
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the best leaders Гуе ever had оп any team,” former OU 
coach Bob Stoops told him. Dorsey knows an agent in 
Norman, an alum named Kelli Masters; she’s familiar 
with Mayfield, and Dorsey says she tried to recruit the 
QB as a client. “John came to me,” Masters says, “and 
wanted to know, Is he Manziel? I told him, ‘No, Baker is 
not Manziel. There are definitely not the grave concerns, 
the red flags, about Baker that there were about Johnny.” 

The workout went great, Jackson says. “I told him, ‘I 
want you to hit all your receivers in the face.’ He said 
O.K. And he did—through the whole workout. The arm 
talent is what ГЇЇ always remember from that day. It’s 
NFL arm talent.” 

Afterward, the Cleveland contingent boarded owner 
Jimmy Haslam's plane in Norman and went to scout 
Allen. “I didn’t say anything to anyone,” Dorsey says. 
“But when I got on the plane, I knew: That’s our dude.” 


The Browns desperately needed a 
dude. It’s tough in a die-hard place 
like northeast Ohio for the fan base 
to lose hope, but winning one game 
in two years is a way to do it. 


HE THING I liked about 

Browns fans,” says the first 

coach in the franchise’s re- 

naissance, Chris Palmer, “is 
that the tradition there is so strong. 
Obviously they haven't won for a 
long time, but there's a core of fans 
who know what winning looks like. They know what 
great football looks like, going back to Paul Brown and 
Jim Brown." 

True. But a Browns fan who was a junior in high school 
when the team won its last championship, in 1964, would 
be about 70 today. A young Cleveland fan in the middle 
of the Paul Brown-Otto Graham glory years of the early 
50s would be close to 80. How many of them are still 
left? And are their heirs still diehards? 

Maybe. Maybe not. The Browns reportedly sell about 
50,000 season tickets for 67,895-seat FirstEnergy 
Stadium, and the renewal rate this year is better than 
last, according to one club official. But based on the com- 
ments of a few fans last week, it doesn’t sound as if the 
Browns should get too comfortable. 

Take Sammon, whose family owns eight season tickets. 
Sitting in his downtown law office on the morning of the 
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first day of this potentially franchise-resuscitating draft, 
he was not optimistic about his football team. “I look out 
my window, here on the 29th floor, and I can see right into 
the stadium,” he said, with disgust in his voice. “Damn 
it.” (That night Sammon went to the Indians-Mariners 
game and stayed away from draft coverage.) 

Sammon tells the story of his grandfather Marty Sam- 
mon Sr., the original buyer of the tickets. Jim says Marty Sr. 
died after walking up the ramp at the old Cleveland Sta- 
dium during a Browns-Giants game on Oct. 27, 1963. “At 
least my grandfather died watching good football back 
in the great days of this franchise—not like whatever the 
hell we’ve been watching here,” he says. “The old Browns 
followed Otto Graham with Jim Brown. They knew play- 
ers. They knew how to win. We're going to follow Johnny 
Manziel with Baker Mayfield? Come on! Enough!” 

A friend of Sammon’s, 49-year-old Dan Adams, went 


to his first Browns game in 1976. 
Since the expansion year he has 
had two season tickets in the north- 
west corner at the rear of the lower 
bowl (total cost: $1,200). But feeling 
hopeless after a 1-31 stretch over 
the last two seasons, he walked out 
of the stadium in December and 
didn’t think he’d be back. “Га had 
enough,” says Adams, an operations 
manager for a company that sells 
hydraulic hoses and fittings. “I felt 
like I was in football hell, rooting 
for a team that would never win. When I got my invoice 
for the tickets this year, I photocopied my hand with my 
middle finger up, folded that up and sent it back. I wrote: 
1-31 and I’m done. This one’s for you.” 

But as the ticket deadline approached, Adams felt more 
and more torn. “I was supersad about it,” he says. “It was 
almost like a death, giving up the tickets. On that last 
day—I still don't know why, exactly—I did renew. This 
is the only thing I do for myself, and I just decided: One 
more year.” 

Adams has spent the past two seasons getting excited 
about the college quarterback he wanted: Darnold. He even 
scrawled the QB’s name across his work calendar—a daily 
reminder. “This is the Browns’ franchise quarterback,” 
he said, hours before the draft. “Finally.” 

Then the Browns picked Mayfield. Reaction from the 
experts: lukewarm. Mike Mayock said on NFL Network 
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that Mayfield was his fourth-rated guarterback. Longtime 
Browns beat writer Tony Grossi, now with ESPN, wrote, 
“Are you kidding me? This is the reason the Browns 
passed on Carson Wentz in 2016, passed on Deshaun 
Watson in 2017, and failed to aggressively trade for Jimmy 
Garoppolo? To crown six-foot Baker Mayfield the next 
franchise guarterback hopeful with the No. 1 pick of the 
John Dorsey era?" 

Cleveland is in prove-it mode. Dorsey has imported 
optimism, and there's a belief that he gives the franchise 
a real chance to turn things around. But years of bad 
football have led to a lot of mistrust. 

“That’s O.K.,” Dorsey says. “We should be about ac- 
tion, not words.” 


RAFT GRADES are funny things. Most football 

media do them in some form or another—and then, 

a few days after the draft, they’re forgotten. Maybe 

that’s because no one can really judge a draft for 
three or four years. In 2014, after the Browns took corner- 
back Justin Gilbert at No. 8 and Manziel at 22, Bleacher 
Report graded Gilbert an A-minus and Manziel an A-plus. 
Both had crashed out of football by 717. 

What’s important here is that Mayfield and his fel- 
low newcomers—quarterback Tyrod Taylor and receiver 
Jarvis Landry—understand what it will take to turn the 
tide. “You have to get enough like-minded people who 
stand up and rebel against losing,” Jackson says. “That’s 
when losing stops.” 

On Friday, Mayfield flew to Cleveland to begin his new 


life. He met the press, then had 
sessions with Dorsey, Haslam 
(and his wife, Dee), Jackson and 
the support staff. He and the 
fourth pick, Ohio State corner- 
back Denzel Ward, threw out 
dual first pitches at Friday’s 
Indians game. (For the record, 
Mayfield’s was a fastball, high 
and inside.) During all that, he 
considered what it was like to 
join a team that hasn’t had a 
winning record since 2007. 

“The past, to me, doesn’t re- 
ally matter,” Mayfield says. “It’s 
all about what we're doing right 
now. I’m really happy to be here. 
I’m a routine guy. I do my best 
when the routine is laid out and 
I can work hard at football.” 

Life is going to be all foot- 
ball, if Dorsey and Jackson have 
anything to do with it. So what 
did the Browns’ GM do on his 
first day off, Sunday, after five 
months of grinding through 
the draft? He drove 40 min- 
utes south, to Canton, to the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame. To 
unwind. Dorsey thought of going to the Indians game 
but knew he’d be more comfortable among the bronze 
busts and the history. 

The night before, bushed from the scouting whirlwind— 
and from keeping a secret the football world was dying to 
know—Dorsey had popped open a beer (from Cleveland’s 
own Great Lakes Brewing) and considered his weekend, 
his job and his aim. 

“This is unreal,” he said, in his orange-block-lettered 
CLEVELAND BROWNS sweatshirt. “I love football his- 
tory so much, and here I am, the general manager of the 
Cleveland Browns. I’m a part of the history of this great 
franchise now. I will do everything in my power, every 
day, with every bit of my God-given ability, to build this 
team back up to what the people who love the Browns 
deserve. You know what was cool about sitting with Baker 
Mayfield for 40 minutes [on Friday]? He is so genuinely 
excited to be here. He is all about, ‘What can I do today 
to make us better?’ And that’s how I am.” 

Dorsey paused. Doomers be darned, he loved this 
draft, starting with the fans in the draft party whooping 
it up before the pick. Now, after a few seconds of silence, 
he couldn’t resist coming back to the line that got it all 
going. “We will awaken the sleeping giant,” Dorsey said. 
“T have no doubt.” п 
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DODGERS АСЕ CLAYTON KERSHAW LEAVES LITTLE TO CHANCE, 
FREE AGENCY LOOMING, THE GREATEST PITCHER OF HIS GENERATION IS 
ONE THING THAT HAS BEEN BEYOND HIS REACH—A WORLD SERIES TITLE 


CLAYTON KERSHAW has started nearly 400 games, 


from spring training to the World Series, which means he Wem M L B <----- 
has woken up nearly 400 times апа put оп the same once- 
white UnderArmour shirt under his Dodgers jersey. If first ud J 


pitch is at 7:10 p.m., he straps heat packs on his left arm at > 
5:58. He enters the dugout and drinks a cup of water at 6:20. 
He begins warming up at 6:23. He stretches at 6:36. “Not 
6:35:58,” says Brandon McDaniel, the Dodgers’ strength 
coach. “Not 6:36:02.” And then Kershaw utters the same 
words he has before every start since his major league debut, 
trying to steady his heart rate. 

Lord, whatever happens, be with me. 

Kershaw was baptized Methodist and attended church 
every Sunday. But he says he believed in God as a child 
mostly because he thought he was supposed to. He was an 
anxious kid, especially after his parents divorced when he 
was 10. So he decided to try to control everything he could. 
His father, Christopher, was not around much, and his 
mother, Marianne, rarely had to discipline him. He says he 
did not drink in high school. He turned in his homework 
on time. He did not need to be told when to turn off the TV 
or when to go to bed. 

As he emerged as a major league prospect—at a time when 
many athletes become seduced by the trappings of sudden 
fame—Kershaw listened more attentively in church. Не 
discussed what he learned with his close friends, and with 
a girl he had met in eighth grade, Ellen Melson. He would 
go on to develop mid-90s velocity and a curveball Vin Scully 
would name Public Enemy No. 1 in spring training 2008, and 
become the best pitcher in baseball. But first he examined 
his life. Everywhere he looked he saw divine fingerprints. 
He began to reconsider the story he told himself. 
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ERE IS the story we tell about him: The greatest 
pitcher of his generation is incomplete without a 
championship. He has three Cy Young Awards, 
an MVP and the lowest ERA by a starter in the 
live-ball era (2.37)—but in the playoffs. . . . five runs in 
4% innings (2009)... seven in 4 (13) ... eight in 6% 
(14) .... In postseason elimination games, he is 1-3 
with a 5.60 ERA. In last year’s World Series against the 
Astros, the closest the Dodgers have come to winning a 
title in three decades, his team gave him leads of four 
runs and later three runs in Game 5. He blew both. In 
Game 7, with L.A. down 5-0, Kershaw threw four shutout 
innings of relief, but it was too late. For the seventh time 
in nine seasons, the Dodgers fell short in the playoffs. 
The criticism frustrates Ellen, now his wife. She oc- 
casionally wants to log on to Twitter and defend him: 
That 4.35 postseason ERA is inflated because of five 
bad starts; relievers following him have allowed nearly 
three-quarters of inherited runners to score. In short, 
Ellen says, his postseason performance is complicated. 
Clayton disagrees. “You know what’s not complicated?” 
he asks. “Winning.” 


does not win every start as a failure. When Kershaw 
hears another pitcher say, after giving up a hit, that he 
executed his pitch, he shakes his head. “I don’t care about 
executing pitches,” he says. “What do you say when you 
make a great pitch and the guy still gets a hit? I'm not 
going to tip my hat. I’m pissed. You're not supposed to 
get a hit off me." 

Rick Honeycutt, the only major league pitching coach 
Kershaw has ever had, recalls a moment during spring 
training: Kershaw descended the mound. He had done 
his job. But he was scowling. 

The ball was not springing cleanly from his hand. 
What if he'd lost it? 

Honeycutt laughed. He has this conversation with 
his ace every year. It was February. This was Kershaw's 
second bullpen session of 2018. “Clayton,” he said, “that’s 
why we do this.” 

This line of thought baffles Kershaw. “People assume 
that because you were good last year, that you're going 
to be good again,” he says. “Yes, it's spring training, but 
that doesn't mean you just say, Aw, whatever. Because it's 
spring training the results don't matter, but it's going to 


DOES HE EVER SAY, IT DIDN'T WORK OUT, BUT I TRIED MY 
BEST AND THAT'S ENOUGH? "OH, NO," HE SAYS. 


His critics say he should win 
more. Kershaw says he should win 
everything. Many people say they 
are blessed when they succeed. 
Kershaw believes he has been 
blessed with talent. Every time he 
fails, he views it as a tiny affront 
to the God who gave it to him. “1 
don't want to waste 11,” he says. 

The heaviest load he carries 
isn't the weight of fans’ expecta- 
tions. It's that he believes he has 
been given a gift that he doesn't 
deserve. He thinks often of his N 
favorite verse, Colossians 3:23: ` 
“Whatever you do, work at it with 
all your heart, as working for the 
Lord, not for human masters.” 

Does Kershaw ever give himself a break? “In the off- 
season,” he says, “like 10 days or two weeks.” 

No—does he ever say, It didn’t work out, but I tried ту 
best and that's enough? 

“Oh, no,” he says. 

Kershaw’s good friend and former catcher, A.J. Ellis, 
says that Kershaw perceives any season in which he 
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matter soon enough and you’ve 
gotta figure it out. Everything 
matters.” 


ERSHAW THINKS 
frequently about time. 
Even when he was a child, 
tardiness made him апх- 
ious. His father was often late to 
pick him up for baseball practice. 
He would stare out the window, 
wondering if Dad would show up. 
Now he prefers to arrive at least 
10 minutes early for everything. 
Kershaw is early to church, 
early to pick up three-year-old 
Cali and one-year-old Charley 
from school, early even to parties. 
Ellen would be happy to walk into an airport and right 
onto a plane for final boarding; Clayton wants to get there 
three hours early, having already researched where to 
park and how to get to the gate. Ellen says that one of 
her goals when they got married was to try “desperately 
hard” to be on time for him. 
He is at his most compulsive on start days. He checks 
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Kershaw, who has 
three Cy Young 
Awards, is merciless 
on the mound; off it, 
he’s a softie to Ellen, 
Cali and Charley. 
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Waze throughout the morning and memorizes alternate 
routes from their house to Dodger Stadium. After Cali 
was born, Kershaw decided to take an Uber to the ball- 
park so they could all drive home together. After a year 
of backseat navigating during which his rating must 
have plummeted, the family agreed it would be better 
to take two cars. He prefers to be at the field shortly 
after 1 p.m. for a 7:10 game. “What could you possibly 
be doing for six hours?" Ellen asks him. 

The training staff loves to work with Kershaw be- 
cause he can diagnose his own injuries, 
sometimes early enough to prevent 
them. Most people feel a twinge and 
think, Oh, I must have done something 
different yesterday. Kershaw never 
does something different. If he feels 
a twinge, something is wrong. He has 
adapted his regimen over the years—he 
works out during the kids’ naptime 
now and has added Pilates—but when 
he settles on something, he follows it 
like a military command. He asked 
McDaniel to design his home gym so 
it matched the one at Dodger Stadium. 
He has eaten the same breakfast (an 
alchemy of half a dozen cereals) and 
turkey sandwich on a bagel for a de- 
cade of start days. When the Dodgers 
removed bagels from the clubhouse 
a few years ago, he bought his own. 

“T want to be able to say there are no 
regrets,” Kershaw says. “I want to make 
sure I have done literally everything I 
possibly can.” 


LAYTON’S CHILDHOOD 
revolved around Little League, 
fruit snacks and “Eye of the 
Tiger” on repeat. His parents’ 
divorce upended his life. Marianne 
worked late to keep Clayton in the tony 
Highland Park, Texas, school district. (He shies away 
from discussing his father, who died in 2013; Clayton’s 
most public comments on the topic are in Molly Knight’s 
book, The Best Team Money Can Buy.) As soon as he 
understood that the game could send him to college 
for free, the stakes of every outing felt overwhelming. 
Cautiously, he began handing off some of his worries 
to God. He found his anxiety lessened. Faith simplified 
everything. He began to believe the story of his life was 
really the story of his relationship with God. “He kept 
showing up when I didn’t notice it,” Kershaw says. “I 
was like, Oh man, His hand was in all this stuff.” 
As a child, he says, he imagined God as a great but 
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Only four pitchers (Walter 
Johnson, Christy Mathewson, 
Roger Clemens and Bert 
Blyleven) accumulated 
a higher Wins Above 
Replacement by age 29 in 
the modern era. 


Strikeouts by 
Kershaw before age 30, 
which is fifth all time, 
behind only Sam McDowell, 
Blyleven, Johnson and 
Félix Hernandez. 


distant king. Ellen convinced him to see God also as a 
loving father. Clayton’s relationship with his own dad was 
limited to hellos at baseball games and the occasional 
dinner. He wrapped himself in the idea that he had the 
unconditional love of such a great being. 

We do not earn God’s grace, he likes to say. That’s 
what makes it grace. Still, a gift like his—he must owe 
someone something for that. At a minimum, he says, he 
must not squander it. It galls him to see young players 
arrive in the majors, dazzle for a few weeks and then 
fade away rather than make adjust- 
ments that would keep them in the 
big leagues. “I don’t like to see people 
waste their talent,” he says. 

Despite Kershaw’s platform, he does 
not try to convert everyone. He does 
not point to the sky after key strikeouts 
or suggest that God roots for the 
Dodgers. He tries to read 
the Bible daily, during 
/ those six hours before the 
game, and considers how 
he can grow in his faith. He 
attends a small service held 
at the ballpark before Sunday 
day games and helps lead a 
Bible study with teammates 
once per road trip. 
Over the years, his 
idea of a life working for 
the Lord has expanded. 
In eighth grade, Ellen 
watched an Oprah special 
about AIDS orphans in Zam- 
bia and felt called to help. She has 
since visited the country 10 times, 
bringing Clayton with her for the 

last four. After their first trip they 

established Kershaw's Challenge 
(motto: Strikeout to Serve), which 
they fund with events including an 
annual Ping-Pong tournament and by donating $500 
for every Kershaw K. The organization has worked with 
a charity called Arise Africa to build two orphanages 
in the capital city, Lusaka, and has since expanded to 
L.A., Dallas and the Dominican Republic. Ann Higgin- 
bottom, Ellen's sister and the executive director, once 
mailed T-shirts to donors from her living room; today 
she heads a staff of eight and has overseen more than 
$6 million in contributions. 

Clayton's first visit to Zambia came three weeks after 
their 2010 wedding. Ellen had shared air mattresses in 
countless minor league cities to support his dream, and 
he wanted to involve himself in hers. But he worried 
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that he would not know where to start. She leaped off the 
plane after 22 hours and began carrying on conversations 
in broken Nyanja; he nervously followed her through 
Lusaka's slums, surrounded by poverty that overwhelmed 
him. Ellen seemed to connect instantly with the kids and 
their families. Clayton held back. 

Before the trip, he had shipped a blue pitching tarp to 
the complex where they would stay, figuring he would 
find somewhere to hang it. He was touched when he 
arrived to see that someone in the village had welded 
together a base not unlike the one he used at home. After 
his first day of mixing cement to build classrooms at an 
elementary school, Kershaw set off to his workout on 
the dirt road behind the complex. As he threw, children 
gathered in the tall grass. None of them knew or cared 
who he was. He showed them how to throw, how to 
catch, how a glove works. They played every night. By 
the time he left, he was making plans to come back. He 
left the tarp there. 


HOW LOW 
CAN HE 60? 


Kershaw has pitched for 10 
seasons and lowered his career 
ERA after each of the last 

nine. Just two other pitchers 
have had streaks as long 
immediately following their 
first season. Kershaw's ERA his 
rookie year was 4.26; his ERA 
last season was 2.31. 


2008 


2009 


OR ALL of his urgency, Kershaw refuses to look 

into the future. He scoffs when people suggest he's 

the lefthanded Pedro Martínez, or the next Sandy 
Koufax, or one of the best ever. Walker Buehler, 23, 

the Dodgers' top pitching prospect, flew from his home 
in Nashville to Dallas for one day this offseason just to 
watch Kershaw work out and could barely steady himself to 
speak. Second baseman Chase Utley laughs as he watches 
young players part when Kershaw enters the clubhouse. 
Kershaw begs them to give him grief—for his hair, for his 
age, for anything. “I think he has trouble always being 
Clayton Kershaw" says Ellis. “Не wants to just be Clayton." 
Kershaw is most comfortable at a hightop table at 
Bandito's in Dallas, eating fajitas with his childhood 
friends, weathering insults about his fantasy football 
team and trying to snoop on their dating lives. (In an 
attempt to foil him, his buddies all upgraded to six-digit 
iPhone passcodes from four.) Anyone who recognizes 
Kershaw at Bandito's is more likely to remember him 
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from elementary school than ask for ап autograph. 

So Kershaw was delighted when a prospect challenged 
him to a game of Ping-Pong, his favorite off-field activity 
and one that brings out his start-day competitiveness. He 
invites himself to dinner with teammates on the road and 
picks up the check. He tries to stack the workout-room 
playlist with EDM and to stay up-to-date on Snapchat and 
Instagram. He says he did not really feel like a veteran 
until his 30th birthday, in March, was on the horizon. 
He thinks he struggled with his command his first two 
years in the majors because he gave opposing hitters too 
much credit. Now, he says, he knows he belongs. 

He knows, too, that all this is temporary. He and Ellen 
remind each other often that in 10 or 20 years, no one will 
much care what he did on a pile of dirt. He says he will 
retire when he no longer feels the urgency to improve, but 
he cannot guite picture life after baseball. There will be 
more work with the foundation, of course. Otherwise he 
thinks he will divide his time among the PTA presidency, 
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crossing-guard duty and shifts in the kids” cafeteria. 

But now, even as the 2018 season enters its second 
month, the Dodgers” loss in the World Series last Octo- 
ber still guts him. His dedication to routine makes the 
playoff losses even more frustrating. He has perfected the 
process. Why can't he perfect the results? He derives no 
solace from the knowledge that he dominated in Game 7, 
throwing those four scoreless innings in relief on two 
days” rest. He flashes back to Game 5, when he blew the 
two leads. He runs through his mistakes: a slider off the 
plate here, a middle-in four-seamer there. He does not 
know how to blunt the pain. He doesn't want to. 

“You should enjoy the wins,” Kershaw says. “It's hard 
to win a major league game. Get as emotionally high 
as you can and celebrate the moment. And then when 
you lose, feel it.” 

He says that the kids saved him after the World Series. 
He used to wonder how sleep-deprived teammates with 
children functioned, but when Cali was born, he felt 


OCTOBER SIGH 


Kershaw allowed a 
record eight home 
runs in the 2017 
playoffs, including 
one to Houston's 
Alex Bregman in the 
World Series. 


his heart open. Normally 
stoic, he sometimes cries 
when they greet him after 
a road trip. After the Series, 
he could have stared at the 
wall for days. Cali just want- 
ed Daddy to read her a story 


and sing her a song. 

Ellen and Clayton packed 
up the L.A. house and flew home two days after Game 7. 
Kershaw went straight from the airport to a West Dallas 
baseball field he had donated, where he ran a six-hour 
camp for 400 underprivileged kids. “I probably wouldn't 
have gotten to do that if we had won,” he says. “We would 
have been having the parade.” 

His sense of perspective is often in conflict with his 
single-mindedness. Perhaps no player has more at stake 
this season than Kershaw. The possibility of free agency 
looms—he can opt out of his contract after this year—as 


does the inevitability of decline. This could be his best 
chance to win it all. But he learned early in his career that 
the high after a victory soon gave way to an emptiness, 
a need to do it again. There is a good chance that if he 
wins the World Series, he will wake up the next morning 
and think, Now what? 

Still, the more he does it, the harder it is for him to 
imagine not doing it. “It’s the only way I know,” he says. So 
he replays his failures and mixes his cereals and stretches 
at 6:36. He gets to the ballpark six hours early. And in the 
stillness before the chaos, he asks God to be with him. 

Actually, that's not quite right—“It doesn't make much 
sense to say [that],” Kershaw admits upon reflection. 
“God is always with you. I think I say that just because 
I know He's already there, so I just say that to remind 
myself. Гуе thought about it over the years, and there are 
probably better things I could pray for, but that's the first 
thing that came to my mind. It's almost as a reassurance.” 
Kershaw realizes now: He's talking to himself. 
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Kerri Walsh Jennings, who at 39 is busy training for her sixth Olympics. Like the rest of the 
women on these pages who will soon be celebrated on Mother's Day, Walsh loves to compete but 
cherishes time with her children even more: “Our babes are incredibly special and dynamic souls who 


: їн OTHERHOOD IS the greatest joy of my life,” says three-time beach volleyball gold medalist 


serve as a constant reminder to always remain playful, curious and focused on having a good time.” 


Walsh Jennings 
and her husband, 
Casey Jennings, 
whois a former pro 
beach volleyball 
player, were set 
upon by (from left) 
Joseph, Sundance 
and Scout. 


MOTHER’S DAY 


1 | 

The two-time major champion sized up the racket 
skills of her 16-month-old son, Leo, during a 
recent practice in Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Photograph by Robert Beck 
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As her 11-year pro career winds down, the 

Los Angeles Sparks forward will have more time 
to go one-on-one with daughter Lailaa, 8. 
Photograph by Robert Beck 
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She won Paralympic gold in snowboard cross, 
but Huckaby (with Lilah, 23 months) calls 
motherhood her “greatest accomplishment.” 
Photograph by Fernando Venegas 
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The bantamweight MMA fighter, whotrainsin 
Sacramento, has found ways to incorporate her 
nine-year-old daughter, Bella, into her workouts. 
Photograph by Kohjiro Kinno 
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RATHER THAN FOCUS ON THETR BIGGEST WORLD SERIES SUCCESSES, 
TWO QUINTESSENTIALLY NEW YORK BASEBALL FIGURES— 
KEITH HERNANDEZ AND LOU PINIELLA—OFFER FASCINATING 
INSIGHTS ABOUT THE STRUGGLES THAT FANS DON'T SEE 


WHEN KEITH HERNANDEZ was nine years old in Pacifica, Calif., he attended 
Ed his first major league baseball game, in San Francisco, where he saw a Cardinal 
warming up with his cap off. He had never seen a big leaguer without a hat. Not 
on baseball cards, not on the NBC Game of the Week, not in the vivid daydreams 
Hernandez entertained while bouncing a ball against a brick wall of his house. “My 
heroes lived mostly in my head,” concedes Hernandez, who couldn't reconcile this 
St. Louis shortstop's greatness with this St. Louis shortstop’s ... baldness. Young HES... WELL 
Keith never forgot that summer day in 1963, or the astonishing spectacle that greeted YOU KNOW 
him at Candlestick Park: “Dick Groat's bald head, glistening in the California sun.” Pama 
Three decades later Hernandez got another peek behind the curtain of a world whose 


BY STEVE RUSHIN 


In recounting his 
challenges in St. Louis and 


glamour exists primarily in our heads. He attended a screening of Lawrence of Arabia his stardom with the Mets, 
at the Ziegfeld Theater in New York City and afterward met its star, Peter O’Toole, at Hernandez’s memoir is 
Elaine’s, the Upper East Side watering hole of the beautiful people. Hernandez was refreshingly devoid of ego. 
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now опе of those people, after his glittering career in 
the big leagues, and he asked O'Toole what he thought 
of the epic film, which won Best Picture in 1963. The 
eight-time Oscar nominee replied that he'd never actu- 
ally seen Lawrence of Arabia. But, O’Toole said, “I hated 
those f------ camels. It was so hard on my ass.” 

Elaine Kaufman, proprietor of Elaine’s, eventually 
told Hernandez to get off his own ass and do something 
other than drink wine in her res- 
taurant, years after he retired fol- 
lowing 17 major league seasons. 
But Kaufman isn’t even the most 
famous Elaine in Keith’s life, for he 
famously dated Elaine Benes on a 
timeless episode of Seinfeld. While 
that Elaine was kissing him, her 
interior voice asked with an air of 
wonder, “Who does this guy think 
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Piniella, who got 
“doggie grams” 
from Schott, calls 
Steinbrenner 
(below, center, 
with Billy Martin) a 
“pain in the ass.” 
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he 15?” To which Keith's own inner monologue replied, 
equally impressed, “Pm Keith Hernandez.” 

The charming self-regard of Keith Hernandez is evident 
in the title of Рт Keith Hernandez, his poignant, unexpect- 
edly literary new memoir. He calls himself “Keither" on 
one occasion, but he's otherwise eager to strip his career of 
ego and glamour. Hernandez scarcely mentions his Mets 
years at all, writing instead of his struggle to establish 
himself as an everyday big leaguer. And so he learns to 
sleep “like a vampire," arms crossed over his chest, in the 
luggage racks of buses on epic minor league road trips. He 
becomes expert at “ignoring sexual intercourse occurring 
only a few yards away” while rooming with teammates 
in seedy motels. He is counseled by pitcher Dick Selma 
to drink Scotch and soda because it’s *hydrating"—and 
management can’t smell it on your breath. 

Of all these baseball dark arts, the darkest by far is 
this: Hernandez must learn—across acres of anxiety 
and oceans of self-doubt—to hit lefthanded pitching. For 
many years this becomes the great struggle of his life, 
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made even more difficult in dumps like the Astrodome, 
whose shadowy centerfield depths—bereft of a batter’s 
eye backdrop—he compares to the “ancient mines of 
Moria” in Tolkien’s Middle-earth. 

Because the author’s struggle happened from 1972 
(when he was an 18-year-old minor leaguer) to "79 (when 
he abruptly arrived, batting .344 and being named 
co-MVP of the National League), I’m Keith Hernandez 
is also a visceral distillation of the 1970s. When Keith 
drives his burgundy Monte Carlo from St. Louis to 
San Francisco after the "75 season, stopping in Denver 
at a “meat market” called The Loft, where he picks up a 
“hippieish brunette” whose filthy bed gives him scabies, 
for which he is prescribed Kwell shampoo . . . well, you 
can practically smell the Brut by Fabergé. 

As a child of the 1970s who moved to New York 
City in the ’80s to work at SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, I 
spent my first sweltering summer in an apartment on 
East 48th Street. The town house next door belonged to 
Kurt Vonnegut; a block north I might run into Katharine 
Hepburn; and around the corner, in that high-rise on 
Second Avenue, lived the greatest of them all: first base- 
man Keith Hernandez, one full season removed from the 
Mets’ 1986 World Series victory. It wasn’t long before I 
saw Hernandez at Gristedes, the corner supermarket. 
The same cognitive dissonance he felt seeing Dick Groat 
bald, I felt seeing Keith Hernandez buy eggs. 

Twice divorced, Hernandez and his 15-year-old Bengal 
cat Hadji now spend their summers in Sag Harbor, NY., 
for he—Keith, not Hadji—has been a popular and discur- 
sive Mets color commentator on SNY ever since Elaine 
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LEBRECHTMEDIA (FAR RIGHT) 


Kaufman scolded him. Hernandez spends winters in 
South Florida, where he has the same experience with 
athletes at Publix as I did with him at Gristedes. “It's 
kind of like Disneyland,” he writes of the countless 
retired ballplayers living nearby. “All these characters 
from the sport’s yesteryear walking around. And they 
all shop at Publix.” 

His first glimpse of Florida came when he arrived 
for his inaugural Cardinals camp as a highly touted 
42nd-round draft pick, and if that sounds like an oxy- 
moron, Keither explains that he didn’t play in his senior 
year of high school because “my high school coach was 
a bit of a jerk.” When he arrived in St. Petersburg, at 18, 
young Keith searched his bag for his Strat-O-Matic cards 
and dice, for he was playing the entire 1971 season of 
that baseball simulation game, for every single big league 
team. Only on arrival in camp did he notice that his fire- 
man father in Pacifica had slipped the Strat-O-Matic out 


of his son’s suitcase, later telling Keith over the phone, 
“You gotta concentrate on real baseball.” 

But what is “real baseball”? What you watch and what 
big leaguers play are two very different things. You don’t 
see 18-year-old Keith, after two errors and merciless 
heckling from half a dozen college kids, break down and 
sob in his Class A manager’s office. “Oh, Jesus,” replied 
Roy Majtyka, a cigarette dangling from his mouth. 


HICH LEADS us, neatly, to another smoking 
skipper, this one far more famous. On May 15, 
the same day Hernandez’s memoir will be re- 
leased, Lou Piniella’s autobiography, written 
with Bill Madden, comes out in paperback (Lou: Fifty 
Years of Kicking Dirt, Playing Hard, and Winning Big in 
the Sweet Spot of Baseball). Here are two quintessential 
New York baseball figures whose playing careers over- 
lapped by 11 seasons. Mex and Lou embodied the Mets 


Come for the cat photos, stay for the baseball analysis. Keith Hernandez s Twitter 
feed is real—and if not spectacular, damn entertaining BY EMMA BACCELLIERI 


7777 KEITH HERNANDEZ 
wants to tell you 
what he’s doing 

today—to let you know 

where he is and how his 
cat, Hadji, is feeling. The 

Mets' broadcaster and 

former MLB first baseman 

engages in a genial 
information dump almost 
daily on Twitter, and it 
makes his account one 

of the most delightful in 

sports if not on the entire 

platform. 


keith Hernandez © Gxothhernandez - Apr 14 
Gotta run. Got home late last night and Hadji is demanding breakfast. Very 


cuddly this morning as well. Do you think he saw the post of Sinbad, my first cat 


and і5 jealous? 


Hernandez began 
tweeting regularly in late 
March, but he doesn't do 
it to circulate news or 
provoke arguments or 
endorse products. There's 
no sense of filtering or 
curating. Social media 
increasingly feels like a 
place for personal brands 
rather than actual people, 
but @keithhernandez 
mixes baseball 
commentary with music 
recommendations and 


flight updates—often 
within a single tweet: “Off 
to gym soon, lunch after, 
nap, then off to the park 
by 2:30. Have a good day. 
І feel Rosario will be fine 
at the plate. just leave him 
alone and let him learn the 
strike zone as he gets more 
experienced Pat Roessler 
has my full and complete 
confidence.” 

When the Mets visited 
St. Louis, Hernandez 
tweeted out a 45-second 
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video from his hotel room 
that contained advice on 
packing for а road trip. 
(Always do it the night 
before, he urges.) He ends 
the clip by saying, “I’ve got 
to get in the shower, order 
room service, get dressed 
and back at ‘em. Talk to 
you later.” 

Hernandez’s dispatches 
sound as if they could be 
his phone calls to a buddy. 
That’s exactly how it feels 
to read his feed—and 
Twitter is better for it. 


XOX 


MLB KEITH & LOU 


о 
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and the Yankees, respectively—New York, New York. 

Piniella, like Hernandez, had an outsize hold on my 
nascent career, for I became a baseball writer in 1990, the 
season Lou managed Cincinnati to a World Series sweep 
of the A's. That summer, I was around the Reds more 
than any other team, and I smuggled pitcher Jack Arm- 
strong into Riverfront Stadium in my rental car. Arm- 
strong was an hour late to work on a Sunday morning, 
and when we saw Piniella outside the clubhouse door, 
smoking and gazing contemplatively into the middle 
distance, Armstrong ducked under the dashboard and 
instructed me to drive on. Piniella, who was occasionally 
terrifying and frequently temperamental, also had an 
endearing sense of humor. When 
he went to the mound to remove 
Ted Lilly in the fourth inning of 
a Cubs game, the lefthander said, 
“What’re you doing out here? Sell- 
ing hot dogs?" The skipper looked 
down to see his fly was open and 
struggled to stifle his smile. 

Jeff Pearlman, a successor on 
ST's baseball beat, once interviewed 
Piniella while he simultaneously 
1) smoked a cigarette, 2) ate a 
hoagie and 3) stood at a urinal, tak- 


WHERE HERNANDEZ ONCE STRUGGLED TO 
HIT LEFTIES, THE GREAT CONFLICT OF 
PINIELLA'S STORY ARC IS HIS VOLCANIC TEMPER. 


ing aleak. In Lou, Piniella tells his own hoagie story. His 
grandfather brought him Cuban sandwiches to eat before 
games when Lou played at the University of Tampa. But 
Grandpa arrived late once, just before the start of the 
second inning, and handed Lou the sandwich through the 
Cyclone fence. Piniella concealed it in his glove, praying 
the ball wouldn't be hit to him. But it was. Lou caught 
the fly ball in an explosion of deli meats and cheeses. 
For aspirants to the big leagues, the stresses are ever- 
present and often unforeseeable. Piniella has his own 
stories about endless bus rides, including one with the 
Yankees during spring training, when the bus abruptly 
stopped at a South Florida convenience store. He loved 
his manager, Bob Lemon, whose red schnoz, Piniella 
writes, was “а telltale sign of his drinking." As the bus 
idled, and the Bombers silently wondered what they were 
doing here, third baseman Graig Nettles shouted from 
а backseat: *We have to get batteries for Lem's nose!" 
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The great pathos in Piniella's story comes from the 
premature deaths of his three best friends in base- 
ball—Yankees greats Thurman Munson, Catfish Hunter 
and Bobby Murcer. There were lesser trials, of course, 
including the *doggie grams" Piniella received on the 
road, ostensibly from Schottzie, Reds owner Marge 
Schott's Saint Bernard, who wrote things like: *Dog- 
gone shame you lost." 

Where Hernandez once struggled to hit lefties, the 
great conflict of Piniella's story arc is his volcanic tem- 
per. He uses the hyphenate “red-ass" 14 times in Lou, 
if you count the minor league manager in Elmira, N.Y., 
who told him, “You’re never gonna play in the big 
leagues because you're too big 
of a red-ass!" That manager was 
the apoplectic Earl Weaver. 

Of course, Piniella overcomes 
his own crimson cheeks to make 
it, but it's the climb, the struggle, 
the taxiing before takeoff that 
fascinates. 

Indeed, Hernandez scarcely 
comprehends the interest in the 
famous version of himself. That 
Keither, he writes, you can *dis- 
cover in a Google search." Sign- 
ing a baseball card while entering 
Citi Field as a Mets broadcaster, 
he is asked by a middle-aged 
man, “You think the weather's 
gonna hold off?" Hernandez 
writes: ^Why is it that people feel 
the need to fill in the three sec- 
onds it takes to sign an autograph 
with idle chitchat? I’m not com- 
plaining; it's just an observation, 
and I think it's hilarious. I mean, a grown man did just 
ask if another grown man could sign his baseball card." 

What the autograph-seeker doesn't know, but Hernan- 
dez does—just by looking at his facial expression on that 
baseball card—is that he had grounded out to the right 
side of the infield on his 1984 Topps. This performance 
anxiety pervades Гт Keith Hernandez, and major league 
baseball generally, for careers can typically be divided 
into two eras: Getting the Job and Keeping the Job. 

At one point Piniella refers to his former boss with 
the Yankees, George Steinbrenner, as “а royal pain in 
the ass,” echoing Peter O’Toole’s comment about his 
famous film. Both of these memoirs are useful reminders 
that our envy of big league ballplayers and other stars, 
while understandable, is often misplaced. You and I 
marveled at Keith and Lou in Lawrence of Arabia. But 
those two had to ride the f------ camels. It was, we know 
now, hard on the ass. 
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CHR P IC Is NO 
IN JUNE. ICAL MAS 
AMERICAN ВОВА NS SALIVAT 


THE WORLD CUP kicks off on June 14, and one of the greatest shames of the 2018 tourna- 
ment is that Christian Pulisic will not be competing. Already the 0.5.5 best player at the age of 
19, Pulisic—an attacking midfielder for Germany’s Borussia Dortmund—was the lone bright 
spot of the Americans’ failed Cup-qualifying campaign, which left them out of the event fo 
the first time since 1986. Pulisic’s talent is incandescent. He can blow by world-class defen 
on the dribble unlike any U.S. player ever. Had he been able to show his skill in Russia, 
no doubt; He would have become a mainstream American superstar. 

Yet this summer could still be momentous for Pulisic. Multiple Premier League team 
by Liverpool, but including Manchester United and Arsenal—have shown interest іп b 
him from Dortmund for a transfer fee that could reach $100 million, shattering the re 
for an American. In addition to taking advantage of Pulisic’s talent on the field, the 
European clubs view him as a way to build their brands in the expanding U.S. soccer marke 

As SI’s Grant Wahl discovered in writing his new book, Masters of Modern Soccer—an 
analysis of the craft of soccer, position by position, through seven accomplished and insightful 
figures from the European game—Pulisic is also wise beyond his years. In this excerpt Wahl 
explains in granular detail how Pulisic plays his position. 


SAVIOR. (IF НЕ WERE, THE U.S. WOULD. TA-BOUND 
TERY OF THE MIDFIELD AT THE RIPE AGEOF 19 SHOULD HAVE 
ÍNG.OVER THE NEXIBIWORLD CUP 


of Modern Soccer: | 
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UT TO a low-slung, redbrick 

apartment building in a quiet 

neighborhood on the east 

side of Dortmund, a former 
steel-and-coal city in western Ger- 
many’s Ruhr Valley. The two-story 
structure, fronted by evergreens 
and a small lawn, is the home of an 
American teenage soccer star, but it’s 
conspicuous not for what it is, rather 
for what it isn’t. The windows—two 
rectangular slits on each floor—are 
usually covered by metal shades that 
give the building the appearance ofa 
military bunker. The dead-end street 
is, well, pretty dead. There are indus- 
trial warehouses, a modest health 
club, the administrative office for a 
grocery store. All things considered, 
the tableau could just as well be a 
bland suburb of Pittsburgh. 

And that’s the whole point if you’re Christian Pulisic, 
a native of Hershey, Pa. When Pulisic signed a four-year 
contract with Dortmund in early 2017 and his father, 
Mark, moved back to the U.S. after two years in Germany, 
Christian could have splurged on his first adult apart- 
ment in the gorgeous new glass-and-steel buildings on 
Dortmund’s Lake Phoenix, a hub of nightlife. Instead, 
he chose a street with no bars and no restaurants, five 
minutes from his team’s training facility. 

That's not to say Pulisic’s apartment is shabby. In fact, 
it’s the dream dorm suite of any college freshman—exactly 
what Pulisic would be in the spring of 2018—if that fresh- 
man had ample amounts of discretionary income and 
a cleaning lady who came every week. “There's a lot of 
space, but nobody had lived in this building for three 
years," says Pulisic. He is renting, not buying, but he got 
permission from the owner to augment an indoor pool 
on the ground floor with colorful wall tile and a hangout 
area. Upstairs, the living room has enough space to toss 
20-yard passes with an American football and features a 
pool table, a folded-up Ping-Pong table and a big-screen 
TV for watching soccer, NFL and NBA games. The walls 
are filled mostly with blown-up photographs of Dort- 
mund's Signal Iduna Park, Germany's largest stadium, 
where more than 81,000 adoring fans cheer on their 
team in a roiling sea of black and yellow. 

Once again: Think Pittsburgh. *You go out into the city 
and you see black and yellow everywhere,” says Pulisic. 
“Гхе never seen a town that's so connected and so proud 
of their team and so passionate about the game." 

Pulisic has thick eyebrows, a ready smile and a chiseled 
chin and cheekbones. In Germany, everyone pronounces 
his last name POOL-uh-sitch, the way it would be in 
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Croatia, the birthplace of his grandfather Mate. That 
lineage allowed Christian to acquire a Croatian passport 
and start playing for Dortmund at 16, earlier than he 
would have been able to with his U.S. citizenship alone. 
When he's in the States, though, Pulisic asks people to 
pronounce his name the Americanized way: puh-LISS-ick. 
He realizes he hasn’t made it to the pinnacle yet just 
because he got to this point in his career. He has to do 
more. With the maturity of someone 10 years older, he’s 
studying the craft of an attacking midfielder. “Playing 
in the Bundesliga, you think of it more as your job,” 
Pulisic says. “How can I become the best? How can I take 
a certain aspect of the game and improve that to make 
myself better overall? That’s what I think about now.” 
Pulisic’s relentless pursuit of progress also applies 
to his positional play. Whether he’s starting out wide 
(as he often does at Dortmund) or centrally (as he does 
more regularly for the U.S.), he has a visceral distaste 
for touches or passes that go sideways or backward. “My 
coaches taught me about taking the first touch positive, 
and that’s what I’ve tried to base my game off of,” he ex- 
plains. “It’s not just about figuring out how you can keep 
possession—there are plenty of players who can do that. 
It’s about: What can I do to change the attacking aspect 
of the game? Every single play is about doing what you 
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Working with Mark (and 
Champions League- 
caliberteammates at 
Dortmund), Pulisic has 
made huge leaps along 
the learning curve. 


NAGER JUST DO THATS 


COURTESY OF THE PULISIC FAMILY 


can to keep your defender off balance, so he has no idea 
what’s coming next. It’s about going toward the goal.” 
The last four years of Pulisic’s life are a study in trans- 
formation. He moved first from his home in Pennsylvania 
to the Under-17 national team residency program in Bra- 
denton, Fla.; then to Dortmund to live with his father; and 
then into his own adult apartment. He graduated from 
Dortmund’s U-17 team to its U-19 team to its first team. 
He grew, physically and emotionally, from a child to a 
man. If you Google “2013 Nike friendlies” and watch the 
highlights of Pulisic’s U-17 team beating Brazil 4-1—the 
day he realized he could compete against anyone in the 
world—you'll see a talented but still callow 15-year-old. 
Of all the things that have changed for Pulisic, however, 
at least one aspect has not. “Гуе worn the same cleat size 
for the last four years,” he says. “Му foot has grown, but 
I haven't done anything about it.” Pulisic wears size 8% 
cleats—the Nike Mercurial Vapor, his standbys since 
2011—that are a full size smaller than his running shoes 
(size 9%). “You feel like your foot is closer to the ball, like 
you have more control,” Pulisic explains. “If you have a 
big gap between your toe and the edge of your shoe, it's 
not nearly as comfortable when you're touching the ball.” 
The first touch is the foundation of an attacking mid- 
fielder's relationship with the ball. You have to learn how 


to control the ball with your feet as if they were hands, 
supple and cushioning, welcoming passes of varying 
weights without a second thought and setting up your 
next action. That task of the first touch becomes harder 
when you're under pressure from an advancing defender. 
One easy way to tell the difference in the levels of profes- 
sional players—and of pro teams and leagues, for that 
matter—is in the quality of their first touches. If the ball 
clangs off feet and legs with any regularity, you're prob- 
ably not watching a Champions League knockout game. 
The knock on American players is that their first touch 
isn't, shall we say, cultured. During the 2016 Copa América 
Centenario, one fan went so far as to post a YouTube 
compilation, set to European trance music, of U.S. for- 
ward Gyasi Zardes butchering first touches and losing 
possession. Zardes has enough speed, determination 
and finishing ability to partially make up for his control 
flaws, especially as an MLS player, but at his age (26) it's 
impossible to perfect a first touch. Like so many other 
technical skills, it is best learned between 
the ages of three and nine, not 20 years later. 
Pulisic, for his part, began working on his 
first touch early with Mark, a former profes- 
sional soccer player and now a coach in the 
United Soccer League. “It starts when I’m 
five,” Christian says, “and my dad’s punting 
the ball in the air and I'm bringing it down, 
working on my first touch with both feet.” 
First-touch work continues for Borussia 
Dortmund’s youth and senior teams in practice ses- 
sions and on the Footbonaut, a $3.5 million machine 
pioneered by the club, which has its own building at the 
team’s training ground. The Footbonaut takes Teutonic 
efficiency to its fufiball extremes. Built as ап apartment- 
sized, cube-shaped cage, the machine fires balls from a 
range of 360 degrees at different speeds and trajectories 
toward a player, who then has to control them with his 
first touch, raise his head to spot the destination (an 
electronically lit-up square on the perimeter) and pass 
the ball into a target. Coaches dial up the speed and reps 
and track the participants’ success rate. Sometimes they 
add a defender to mark the player in the center circle. 
In a game, the first touch is never an end in itself. “As 
you get older, it’s about the movements,” Pulisic says. “It’s 
knowing which direction to take your first touch, and not 
just receiving it. A lot of times it’s not about stopping the 
ball under your foot and not having any options after 
that. It’s putting yourself in a good position for what you 
want to do with it.” Pulisic, in particular, has a talent 
for using his first touch as an attacking weapon. As his 
Dortmund teammate Nuri Sahin says, “He’s fearless. 
When he gets the ball, his first touch opens him a huge 
space even if there is no space.” 
So much of modern soccer is about space and pressure. 
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Pulisic has learned that he can’t take an attacking first 
touch all the time. If he's in a central position deeper on 
the field, he'll sometimes be more conservative and hold 
the ball, not least because losing it in his own end can 
quickly lead to a goal by the other team. But if he’s higher 
up the field, his attack-first mentality is fully engaged, 
whether Dortmund has advanced the ball from its own 
half or has won the ball in the opposing end using its 
notorious defensive pressure. 

In transitions, an opponent is often unbalanced and 
exposed. It’s up to Pulisic and his teammates to take 
advantage of the opening as soon as possible. “When my 
team wins the ball, your first look always goes forward,” 
Pulisic says. “You don’t know: Someone could be peeling 
off and making a run forward, and you can slip a ball 
in.” On the other hand, when Dortmund loses the ball, 
Pulisic has to make a decision in defensive transition. If 
he’s close to the ball, he says, һеЛІ put pressure on the 
ballcarrier. If he’s farther away, he’ll retreat to defend 
a space. That’s modern soccer: Even as an attacking 
midfielder, Pulisic will always have defensive responsi- 
bilities. And that attention to defense has helped earn 
him minutes on the field. 


F YOU LISTEN to Pulisic describe what he’s thinking 

about during a game, the word he uses most often is 

next. When Pulisic wants to pass he takes into ac- 

count several factors, chief among them what the 
player will do upon receiving the ball. “A lot of things go 
into it,” Pulisic says. “It’s which foot you’re passing it to 
and which side of his body, so that he can take it into a 
positive area. It’s a lot of thinking about what he has to 
do with the ball next. And then it’s all about the direction 
and speed of the pass. There are so many types of passes 
that are about weight, and that’s what some of the best 
number 6s [deep-lying midfielders] are great at: They 
can ping [the ball] across the field and hit it on a dime 
on the guy's left foot. That's a skill m definitely trying 
to develop, but 'm not there yet." 

One aspect of Pulisic's game in which he has nearly 
reached full maturity is in beating defenders one-on- 
one. Witnessing him perform the soccer equivalent of 
“breaking ankles” on a basketball court—whooshing 
past seasoned pros with speed, guile and raw explosive 
power—creates a rush of pure adrenaline. You're left with 
a slack-jawed sense of wonder: Did an American teenager 
just do that? In Pulisic's confidence and even in his ap- 
pearance—maybe it's that high-and-tight haircut—he's a 
postmillennial version of Tom Cruise's Maverick, taking 
out MiGs in Top Gun. 

When Pulisic has the ball and advances on a defender 
from a wide position, his head is up and he's observing 
his foe. *You see which way he's forcing you and which 
way his body's turned,” Pulisic says. “If you can get him 
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to swivel his hips and wrong-foot him, that's the first 
step in taking someone on. You want to move the ball 
side to side and see what he's going to do with that. Once 
he starts moving and switching sides, that's when you 
have him. Use your pace and change direction and go." 

Should Pulisic stay out wide or cut inside? Sometimes 
he knows what he'll do from the moment he receives the 
ball. On other occasions, his decision depends on the 
defender. “If he's giving you enough space to the inside 
and he's cutting off that endline because he doesn't want 
you to play a ball in, then you take it inside and explode 
by him,” Pulisic explains. “I’m not even really thinking 
about it. It feels natural when you start going at him. It 
almost seems like he's telling you to go one way.” 

Yet Pulisic doesn't want to be too predictable. Like a 
baseball pitcher, he'll keep a defender guessing by mix- 
ing up his speeds. First, he might cut inside and turn on 
the jets. But when his opponent tries to catch up, Pulisic 
will stop in his tracks as his hapless foil overpursues and 
Pulisic moves in a different direction. Unlike a pitcher, 
Pulisic can also disguise his intent by being dangerous 
using both feet. He's naturally right-footed—he would 
shoot a free kick or a penalty with his right. If he hasa 
lot of space and a simple shot that he needs to hit with 
power, he'll probably go with his right peg as well. But 
he won't change the direction of his movement to favor 
that foot, he says. He's been improving his left foot since 
he was five. “Every day in training, I try to do as many 
[drills] with my left as I do with my right,” Pulisic says. 

Asked which skills he had before he went to Dort- 
mund, when he was 15, and which ones he's done more to 
sharpen since joining the club, Pulisic pauses. *I always 
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SEE YA IN 2022 


With his first touch 
and attacking 
prowess, Pulisic 
has the promise to 
put past miseries— 
against Trinidad last 
fall (near]—behind 
the USMNT. 


had a good dribbling ability,” he says. “In tight spaces, I 
could maneuver my way out, and I was always creative. 
A big part of my game this season has been trying to 
become more clinical—in front of goal, crossing, passing.” 

We hear that word clinical so often in soccer discussions 
that it has become something of a cliché. For Pulisic the 
term comes down to efficiency in the most important part 
of the field, the opposing penalty box. The hardest thing 
to do in soccer is to score a goal, to know what to do in 
the box to produce results consistently. What’s the point 
of beating a defender one-on-one, bursting into the box, 
then making the wrong decisions once you get there? 

Learning to be clinical, Pulisic says, “is so many dif- 
ferent things. It comes down to your focus, and how 
perfect you want to make that pass or shot.” In 2016-17, 
Pulisic’s first full season in the Bundesliga, he studied 
the task of crossing the ball in the same way that a high 
school senior might study calculus. Some of it was fairly 
basic: Once you beat a player, pull your head up to scan 
the landscape for crossing targets. 

But there’s a more advanced level to crossing too. 
“Something I’m learning now,” Pulisic explains, “is when 
you look up and you don’t have a lot of options there. 
You can whip in a ball at the proper speed, whether it’s 
a chipped ball to the back post or it’s a driven one across 
the goal, right in front of the goalkeeper. You figure out 
whether you want it on the ground or if you want it a 
little higher. If it’s higher—like waist-high—it’s much 
harder to defend.” 

To demonstrate, Pulisic pulls up a clip on a laptop and 
breaks down a play from a Champions League game 
against Legia Warsaw in September 2016. Racing down 


the left side on a five-on-four break, Pulisic receives a 
pass in the box from then teammate Emre Mor. Head 
up, Pulisic knows he’s going to hit a first-time cross with 
his left foot—this is no occasion for futzing around with 
multiple touches and losing the advantage—but he doesn’t 
see an obvious target. Three Dortmund teammates are in 
the box. He could dink a short cutback pass to Raphaél 
Guerreiro. Or he could send a cross into the prime space 
between the goalkeeper and Pierre-Emerick Aubameyang 
(in the middle) or Gonzalo Castro (racing in from the 
right). Ultimately, Pulisic aims for the space and not a 
player. His cross shadows the line of the six-yard box, 
waist-high. Aubameyang is defended well and can’t reach 
the ball, but Castro beats his man to the cross for an easy 
finish. “This is all about putting it in front of the goalie 
in a dangerous area,” Pulisic says. “I didn’t specifically 
see Castro. But you know you've got runners in the box.” 

When it comes to clinical shooting, Pulisic explains, 
one of the best tips he ever received was rather simple: 
Put the ball on target. If your shot has no chance to go 
in the goal, you can’t score. That said, you also have to 
be precise, in much the same way that a pitcher has to 
paint the corners of home plate for most of his strikes. 
“Tt’s finding the corners and sides of the goal, taking 
what the goalie’s giving you,” says Pulisic, noting that 
placement is often more important than power on a 
given shot. “Honestly, I don’t even remember a goal of 
mine in professional soccer where it was just a rip, a 
power shot.” 


T’S ALL COMING so fast these days. When a gifted 

teenager makes the Leap, rising from complementary 

player to star, improvement can happen in a matter 

of weeks and months, not years. When Pulisic played 
in that Copa América Centenario two summers ago, he 
didn’t start any of the U.S.’s six games. By the time he 
joined the national team’s camp five months later, in 
Columbus, he was the best player on the team. Getting 
better feeds on itself. If you realize hard work can take 
you to a higher level, chances are you’ll keep the habit 
and not feel satisfied until you reach it. 

Pulisic’s production in the Bundesliga has already 
been remarkable. Yet if you ask him about the aspects of 
his game that need work, you had better be prepared to 
listen for a while. “My crossing and finishing ability,” he 
says. “Being consistent and clinical in those situations— 
specifically, where to put the ball on passes and shots, 
and how hard to hit it, and the right direction. Growing 
as a player, becoming stronger, working on my dribbling 
and decision-making in the right times. When to go by 
a player, or to make a simple pass, or to just pick your 
head up and find a ball in behind.” 

Pulisic has the chance to make it—eventually—because 
he knows he hasn’t made it yet. 
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IN A 12-YEAR NBA CAREER, НЕ STOOD UP TO 

SHAO AND WENT TOE-TO-TOE WITH THE MAILMAN. 
BUT IN RETIREMENT, BRIAN GRANT 
FINALLY MET A FOE HE COULDN’T SIMPLY 
OUTHUSTLE: PARKINSON’S DISEASE 


BY CHRIS BALLARD 
Tee FERREY 


WARRIO 


New Battle 


HE COULD hear the roar from the back hallway of the Rose Garden, 
the clatter of 20,000 fans. 

For years, Brian Grant had fed off that roar, back when Blazers fans 
wore T-shirts that read RASTA MONSTA and embraced him as they 
had few others. Never the fastest, biggest or most skilled, Grant got by 
on hustle and desire. What was it Tim Duncan once said? “Hardest- 
working guy in the league. You’ve got to respect that cat.” And Grant 
took pride in that. On playing an entire season with a torn labrum. 
On never backing down, whether it was guarding Karl Malone or 
levering his 6' 9" frame into Shaquille O’Neal. On trying harder than 
anyone else. He got out of Georgetown, Ohio, by not trying; survived 
12 years in the league by trying; tore up both knees by trying. 
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But now, standing in that concrete corridor on a Novem- 
ber night in 2008, two years after his final NBA game, 
Grant felt only fear and anxiety. He was there to honor an 
old friend, former Blazer Kevin Duckworth, who'd died of 
heart failure at 44. All Grant needed to do was be present. 
Wave, bow his head, pay his respects. And yet hed already 
sweated through his white undershirt, the perspiration 
breaching his blue button-down and threatening his navy 
blazer. He thought about ducking into the bathroom to 
towel off, maybe even bolting the arena. 

He worried the crowd would notice his unsteady gait, 
how he jammed his left hand in his jeans pocket. Even 
more, he feared the reaction of his peers. They knew Grant 
as a warrior. A fighter. Now? Now Grant was ashamed of 
what he'd become. What if these men thought him weak? 
Or worse, pitied him? 

Don't drive yourself crazy thinking about it. That's what 
the neurologist in Miami had said a year earlier, when the 


MEMORY: Brian is seven years old and lying on the 
couch at his grandmother's house. He feels terrible. 
Coughing. Shivering. His grandmother starts the 
pilot light, but maybe it doesn't vent right, and smoke 
pours in. The cough becomes a hack. She hurries him to 
the hospital. Double pneumonia. He is sequestered in a 
plastic tent for weeks, scared and lonely. When he finally 
goes home, the doctor says Brian is lucky he survived. 
His mom, Dorella, is relieved. Then again, surviving is 
what Grants do. She had Brian when she was 18. A brother 
followed three years later, then a sister. They crammed 
into a two-room trailer by the post office in Georgetown, 
one of the few black families in a town of 3,000 south- 
east of Cincinnati. Brian's father, Tommy, had joined the 
Marines, and they'd moved, base to base— California, 
North Carolina—before returning to Georgetown, where 
Tommy worked odd jobs. Dorella believed he was a good 
man, but Tommy drank too much and cheated on her. By 


GRANT WAS ASHAMED OF WHAT HE’D BECOME. WHAT IF HIS FORMER 
TEAMMATES THOUGHT HIM WEAK? OR WORSE, PITIED HIM? 


flicker in Grant's left wrist 
had turned into something 
more like a tremor. Your 
symptoms could indicate 
something serious, but they 
could also be a hundred other 
things. After all, Grant was 
an elite athlete who'd en- 
dured years of wear and tear. 
His body was apt to do weird 
stuff—just as he had figured 
that the depression that had 
descended like a heavy cloak 
was only temporary. So he 
had taken Wellbutrin, gone 
to therapy, and tried his best 
to ignore the shaking. 

But this kind of fear was 
too much. He needed to 
know if he was just imag- 
ining everything or if his symptoms had a name. What 
if they were somehow his fault? What if they never 
went away? 

A few months later he sat in the office of Dr. John Nutt, 
a neurologist at the Oregon Health & Science Univer- 
sity. As Nutt spoke, Grant heard his words, but it would 
take hours—weeks, months, years, really—for their full 
weight to register. 

That, at 36 years old, he had Parkinson's disease. 


X FACTOR 

Before he tangled 
with NBA bigs, Grant 
led the Musketeers 
to a pair of NCAA 
tournaments. 
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his teens, Brian had two half sisters and a half brother. 
He accepted them; it took a long time to forgive his father. 
Dorella was the one who kept the family going, work- 
ing up to 12 hours a day at the Mac factory, assembling 
hulking mechanical toolboxes, fitting each roller bearing 
and drawer just so. The job paid $17,000 a year, enough 
to buy the kids clothes, even get a VCR so they could 
watch Purple Rain and American Werewolf in London. 
By 11, Brian had joined his cousins in baling hay, dig- 
ging potatoes and dropping tobacco sticks, forever on 
the lookout for snakes. On good days they made three 
bucks an hour. The message should have been clear: 
To make it in this world, you had to work. Otherwise, 
you might end up like some of his relatives and family 
friends, unemployed, boozing and fighting, scraping by, 
making excuses. And yet, by his teens, that's where Brian 
appeared headed. *Lazy;" he says now. Chasing girls. 
Drinking. Sure, he looked like a ballplayer, sprouting 
from 5' 10" to 6' 4" during his freshman year, but that 
was the extent of it. “Growing up, you were upset if he 
got stuck on your team,” says Jermaine Marshall, one of 
Brian’s cousins. “We could all beat him at one-on-one.” 
Not that people didn't try to motivate Brian. The old 
heads at the park down in Ripley, having heard that he'd 
been kicked off the Georgetown High team for being a 
knucklehead, took it to him: forearms, elbows, shoves to 
the pavement. One night after the games, Kent Brooks 
took Brian and a couple of the other park vets out in his 
El Dorado. Brooks had just missed his own shot at col- 
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lege. He bought a round of Budweiser 40s, handing one 
to Brian. Brooks let him have a sip before he lit into him. 

You got an opportunity, but you just gonna waste it. You 
come back here and play soft again, and we gonna f--- you 
every Sunday. 

When the light clicked on, during Brian’s senior year— 
when he finally made use of that body—he became a 
beast. Dunking, grabbing every rebound. Refusing to be 
outworked or outhustled. That’s how he got noticed by 
Xavier, where he earned honorable mention All-America 
honors. How he caught the eye of NBA scouts. How he 
got drafted eighth by the Kings in 1994, after putting 
up 20 and 20 in predraft camps to prove to GMs that he 
wasn’t undersized. That desire can trump heft. 

Desire might not be the right word, though. Chuck 


Terrell, one of Brian’s best friends, de- 
scribes it this way: “Brian’s advantage is 
that he’s f------ crazy. He wasn’t blessed 
with the best jumping ability. Plenty of 
dudes had more talent, but they didn’t 
apply themselves like he did. He’d lose 
himself out there on the court and play 
with an intensity that forced everyone 
around him to play like that.” 

After blossoming into a dependable 
two-way player, in 1997 he signed as a 
free agent with Portland, where on a 
team derisively known as the Jailblazers, 
Grant stood out. Hardworking, selfless, 
community-minded. Motivated by the 
memories of that plastic tent and that 
feeling of helplessness, he began a 
foundation, organized bone marrow 
drives, arrived at the Ronald McDon- 
ald House in a Hummer packed with 
food. He became a persistent presence at 
local hospitals. When Brian first visited 
Dash Thomas, a 12-year-old with glio- 
blastoma, Dash’s mother, Robin, didn’t 
expect all that much. But Grant made 
the 90-minute round trip again the fol- 
lowing weekend, and regularly after that 
for eight months. He played video games 
with Dash and took him and his bud- 
dies to the arcade and treated him like 
a peer. When Dash passed, in February 
1999, Brian flew in for the funeral and 
sat in the front row. (“It meant so much 
to us,” says Robin.) Afterward, Brian 
scrawled the boy’s name on his shoes. 
That year, the NBA honored Grant with 
its J. Walter Kennedy Citizenship Award. 
“He plants trees of hope wherever he 
goes,” is how Miguel Reyes, the father 
of another terminally ill child Grant befriended, put it to 
The Miami Herald when Grant left the Blazers for Miami. 
“T hope your city realizes what you are getting.” 

If Portland was where Grant found his groove, growing 
out his dreads after a trip to Jamaica and learning from 
vets like Scottie Pippen, Miami was where he found his 
basketball purpose. He’d had no intention of signing 
with the Heat, having heard that Miami was nice but 
he’d have no time to enjoy it. That Pat Riley would run 
you into the ground. But then, in the summer of 2000, 
Riles fixed him with that stare and gave him the speech: 
about how he could make the Heat better, and the Heat 
could make him better, and how some people are scared 
of hard work, but not Brian. Brian was hard work. It 
was “like putting lighter fluid on a fire,” says Brian’s 
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agent at the time, Mark Bartelstein. Grant had yearned 
for structure, and now he'd found it. Ignore the giant 
free-agent offers, he told an incredulous Bartelstein. I 
want to sign for whatever it takes to play for Riley. (To 
his credit, Riley kept his end of the bargain, arranging 
a trade to get Grant an $86 million contract.) 

Then, before the season, Heat center Alonzo Mourning 
announced he had kidney disease, which meant Grant 
had to guard the league's behemoths, including Shaq. 
On those nights Grant stalked the hallways of American 
Airlines Arena before the game, shouting and swearing, 
spittle spackling the walls as he imagined Shaq saying 
and doing horrible things to him, his wife and his mother. 
Teammates steered clear of Grant. But it worked. He'd 


ASA PLAYER, GRANT HAD ALWAYS BEEN EMPATHETIC TO THE SICK. 
NOW, HE HAD NO IDEA WHAT TO DO OR HOW TO CARE FOR HIMSELF. 


allow Shaq a dunk or two early but 
then forced him to sprint to catch him 
in transition every time, wearing the 
big man out. As Riley says, “Опсе he 
got on the court, Brian always con- 
trolled that anger. It's part of what 
made him so good." 

Grant missed a ring in Miami by 
two years, then made it a season in 
L.A. and one in Phoenix, as much 
coach as player by that point. He en- 
dured 10 surgeries in all: right knee 
four times, left knee twice, right shoul- 
der three times and one hernia. He 
downed Naprosyn, Cataflam, Vico- 
din. Some nights he'd need acupunc- 
ture just to fall asleep. In a weird 
way, though, Brian took pride in the 
pain. It meant hed lived, and thrived, in the trenches. 

Parkinson's was different, a frailty thrust upon him, 
not earned, one that came with no honor, and less control. 
Grant had made his body do things few people could 
imagine. Now he couldn't stop his hand from trembling. 


N TIME, Grant would learn all about the disease. 

That only 596 or so of those afflicted are under 40. 

That no one knows its cause. That these days most 

people die with Parkinson's, not from it, at least if they 
have the resources and desire. That the disease is both 
everywhere and nowhere, because while 60,000 people 
are diagnosed every year, and roughly 10 million live 
with Parkinson's worldwide, most do their best to hide 
it. Until they can't. Then they hide themselves. 
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STILL SERVING 


His rigid drug regimen doesn't 
keep Grant from competing at 
table tennis with his buddies at 
Oddball, a local shoe store, or 
working out at his home. 


He'd also learn that some in the 
medical community believe depres- 
sion is a precursor. Because while 
Parkinson's is commonly thought of 
as a malady of the body, it's also a 
disease of the mind, infiltrating the 
brain and messing with the control 
levers. Neurons begin to malfunction 
and then die off, reducing the supply 
of dopamine, a substance that con- 
trols movement. Neurons that make 
serotonin and norepinephrine are also 
affected, making it more difficult for 
some to feel joy or empathy. 

For Brian, this helped explain those 
early months, just after his retirement 
from the Heat, when the darkness first 
descended. At the time he told himself 
he was letting his body heal. So he slept in. Ate big meals. 
Avoided the gym. Gained weight. But instead of enjoying 
the good life, he felt restless. He tried attending the Heat 
home opener but couldn't stand the lights and noise and 
the feeling of being on the outside looking in. Pat Riley 
had warned him about this. Letting go is hard, Riles told 
him. Golf won't be enough. Fishing won't be enough. You've 
got half your life ahead of you. You need a plan. 

But Grant had none. He sank into the couch in his 
fourth-floor condo in Coral Gables, feet propped on the 
ottoman, TV blaring, giant Tupperware bowl of Crunch 
Berries on his lap, telling himself that because he used 
2% milk, it was О.К. to eat the whole box. He watched 
whatever was on, even stuff he used to hate, like hunt- 
ing shows. Hours stretched into days, with Grant rarely 
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leaving the house. Не became огпегу, snapping at Gina, 
his wife of six years, and avoiding their three kids. Grant 
had always been chill. Fun. An engaged father. The guy 
with the huge laugh and the big heart. “A good man," 
says Riley. 

But that man was gone. Grant stopped calling friends 
and hid out. That winter Dorella flew down from Ohio. 
She was shocked by what she found. Brian was angry 
and aloof. He ranted, sure someone was on the roof, out 
to get him. “It was horrible, absolutely horrible," she 
says. “He wouldn't get up, wouldn't do anything. Just 
wanted to set there. Га watch him and think, This isn't 
the son that I know." 

A cruel irony existed. Here was a man who, as a player, 
had been unusually empathetic toward those who were 
sick. But now that he was sick, he had no idea what to 
do or how to care for himself. 

Ittook a toll. Gina had put up with a lot over the years, 
made sacrifices, forgiven him for being unfaithful. But 
this was too much. *Either you go see a doctor," she 
finally said, “ог I'm taking the kids and leaving you." 

So, reluctantly, Brian did. That's when he began the 
Wellbutrin and the therapy. Some of it helped. But not 
enough. The darkness came back, insistent. His marriage 
began to crumble, even after he moved back to Portland, 
hoping for familiar turf. Then, after that night in the 
Rose Garden, he saw Nutt. A month later, a PET scan 
in L.A. confirmed the diagnosis. 

At first he felt a weird sense of relief. At least he knew. 
But then he began to understand: This was his new 
normal. “When there's nothing wrong and you're full 
of energy and you can play all day, you tend to think 
that you're an exception to the rule of death," Grant 
says now. “Виї [Parkinson's] humbles you up pretty 
quick, and you get the realization that the same way 
this happened, I [also] got to die someday. It starts 
messing with your head." 

Once, Grant believed, as he says, *that people with 


depression were just being weak-minded, like, How you 
want to stay in the house all дау?” Now he understood: 
This was serious. It was as if every morning there was 
a part of his brain telling him to go back to sleep, to just 
chill, because there must be a good movie on. And once 
helet go, it was hard to get back. Hard to remember who 
he was and what mattered. 


NYONE IN Grant' position faces a choice: Turn 

inward or face out. Escape the world or engage it. 

Briar's initial instinct after the diagnosis was to 

hide. Battle this out alone. Then, one day in 2009, 

his cellphone rang. The voice on the other end sounded 
familiar after all those nights on the couch. 

“Hi, Brian,” it said. “This is Michael J. Fox.” 

Fox had been diagnosed with early-onset Parkinson’s in 
1991, at 29. Fearing it would affect his ability to get work, 
he had waited seven years before going public. When he 
announced his diagnosis, Fox did so with a purpose: to 
find a cure. He started a foundation. Fund-raised. Wrote 
three books. Became the face of the disease. 

Now he counseled Grant on what to expect. The 
hardest part will be letting go of your vanity, Fox told 
him, because people will see you differently, and that’s 
especially difficult when you’ve relied on your body 
your whole career. So think about what it is—who it 
is—you want to become next. Because it’s one thing to 
live with the disease in private and another to do it in 
front of the world. “If you don’t want to do the advocacy 
thing, that’s O.K.,” he told Grant. “Because once you 
step into that arena, you’re in it. There’s no stepping 
in and stepping out.” 

Advocacy? Grant wasn’t ready for that. He was still 
trying to tell those closest to him. It had been hard 
enough with Gina and the kids. Would he die, they 
asked? Would he lose control of his body? No, he told 
them, he wasn’t about to die, but he might one day shake 
a lot. It might be uncomfortable to watch, but it would 
never mean he loved them any less. So he tried to down- 
play it, sitting on his hand or wedging it in his pocket. 
When that didn’t work, he tried humor. Don’t worry,” 
he’d say. “I’m not playing pocket Ping-Pong.” This had 
always been his gift: making others feel comfortable, 
even if he wasn’t. Making it about you, not him. But it 
didn’t change how it affected him. 

Finally, one night, he decided that maybe this was, in 
some twisted way, meant to be. After all, he had prayed 
for a new purpose during those dark days after retirement. 
He had always been a caregiver, the one who watched 
out for his younger sister, who bought his mom a house, 
а car, and donated $100,000 to her church. Who, upon 
hearing on the radio about the murder of a foster child in 
Sacramento, anonymously paid for her funeral. Recalls 
Terrell, who was in Sacramento with Grant, “He had 
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the biggest heart. He'd be like, ‘Hey, anybody want to 
come over and have a beer? He'd have gangbangers in 
his house and people stealing stuff, and he was always 
thinking nobody going to rob him or treat him a certain 
way. That's just how he is. A pure dude." 

Now, here it was: an opportunity to do good again. So, 
in May 2009, Brian took the plunge. ESPN brought a cam- 
era crew to Portland. Once word got out, all those years 
of being a good teammate, of treating people well—the 
media, the operations staff, the janitor—came circling 
back. Phone calls. Emails. Texts. What can I do to help? 

Inspired, Grant traveled to New York City for Fox's 
fund-raiser, then planned his own in Portland. He called 
it Shake It Till We Make It and invited everyone he could 
think of, the proceeds earmarked for Fox's foundation. 

Grant hoped some old friends would show up, and 
they did, but so did some of his idols: Bill Walton, George 
Gervin, Charles Barkley, even Muhammad Ali, whose 
wife, Lonnie, had been one of the first to reach out to 
Brian. (Her message: Don't forget about family.) 

On the big night, Grant was crazy nervous—had to walk 
out of the building for a bit, just to calm his breathing. 
Riley made a rousing speech, and Fox was hilarious. 
“It's a Parkinson's fund-raiser, and you have a putting 
contest?" he began. “Who’s the sick mind who thought 
of that?" Then Fox turned serious. ^You don't pray for 
a lighter load, you pray for broader shoulders,” he said, 
nodding at Grant. “Апа you have the broadest shoulders 
T've ever seen. So I prayed for broader shoulders, and you 
showed up. And you're already carrying the weight.” 

That night Grant helped raise $350,000. Months later 
he got a call from Karl Malone, the man fined $10,000 
in the 1999 Western Conference semifinals for elbowing 
Grant in the face, who Grant respected as much as any 
opponent because he was relentless. The two had never 
spoken. Now Malone, in his Louisiana twang, had a 
question: *Heard about what happened. How can I help?" 
Together they auctioned off a fishing trip to Alaska, raised 
$107,000 and produced a fund-raising video. 

Meanwhile, Brian dived headfirst into treatment. In 
those early days he choked down 22 pills, four times a 
day, a mixture of vitamins and supplements: Tyrosine, 
lithium, 5-HTP, the extract of a tropical plant called 
Mucuna pruriens. He consumed only organic foods. En- 
dured colonics. Ingested cod-liver oil. Had the water at 
his house tested for arsenic. Did the hyperbaric chamber 
thing. Embraced intravenous minerals. Got excited about 
one potential cure after another. (Fly to Mexico for three 
weeks, and you'll stop shaking—it only costs $50K!) But 
when he mentioned these treatments to doctors, they 
tried to let him down easy. 

That was O.K., though, Brian thought. It just meant 
he had to try harder. He was a warrior, and that's what 
warriors do. 
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ARKINSON'S SUFFERERS tend to follow a 
similar emotional journey. Shock, denial, despair, 
action, frustration and, finally, a sort of acceptance. 
Early on, Fox says his focus was, *Cure this and cure 
that." He aimed big, and still does. But he's also learned 
the hard math. “You can't defeat Parkinson's any more 
than you can defeat golf,” he says. “There are no wins and 
losses, just a lot of no-contests and draws on a daily basis." 

Instead, Fox views life as a series of small challenges. 
“They are updated daily and there are certain rewards in 
meeting those challenges, and that's enough for me,” he 
says. “I’m having a hard time walking as well as I used to, 
and I find it interesting. I’m living the metaphor, putting 
one foot in front of the other. I mean, I literally have to 
do that. Left foot, right foot, left foot. 1 don't want to sound 
sick, but there's a certain beauty in that, in recognizing 
that and saying, My experience isn't worse than other 
people's experience. My experience is just different, and 
it's about how I meet those challenges." 

This is the part Fox says is so difficult for others—those 
outside the orbit of the disease—to understand. *Someone 
will say, “That must be twice as hard for you to do. And 
ГЇЇ say, ‘No, it’s not twice as hard for me to do, it's just 
as hard as it is.’ My reality isn't constantly compared to 
a reality without Parkinson’s. It’s compared to the last 
episode with Parkinson’s.” 

It’s all about perspective, Fox says. And, watch- 
ing his friend, he is impressed. “Brian has dealt 
with the challenges as they’ve come up in a really 
brilliant way,” says Fox. “He’s turned this personal 
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Grant scrapped with 
the game's biggest 
names, many of whom 
have reached out to 
help him in his battle. 


allowing them to feel like 
a family for all these years. 
“It’s not their fault,” she 
told him when she found 
out. “It’s your dumb fault.” 
(Gina chose not to speak for 
this story but writes in an 
email, “Brian and I do all that we can to provide the best 
care for our four children. ... I feel that we have been 
co-parenting exceptionally well thus far.") 

After the divorce, Brian married again, to a woman 
whose father had died of Parkinson's. They had two chil- 
dren, B.B. and Max. But that marriage faltered as well. 

The dips come and go. He has lost his purpose at 
times. A few years back, coming down from the buzz 
of the early activism, Grant found himself back on the 
couch, sucked into the darkness. He ate his way up to 


SAYS MICHAEL J. FOX, "IBRIAN] HAS TURNED THIS PERSONAL 
CHALLENGE INTO SOMETHING THAT CAN BENEFIT OTHERS." 


challenge into something that can benefit others." 

Grant is 46. He's had Parkinson's for 10 years but looks 
a lot like the player fans remember. Same thick dreads, 
same slight goatee, same big smile. In person, two things 
are most striking: his candor and his humility. He doesn't 
wear the armor of most pro athletes, even retired ones. 
He laughs often, pats you on the shoulder. You can feel 
his vulnerability. 

The symptoms remain relatively subtle, at least for 
now. Grant's left hand shakes, but if he concentrates hard, 
he can make it stop for 10 seconds. His left foot drags 
at times, threatening his coordination. His short-term 
memory is bad, partly because of the drugs. He's often 
tired and is hyperaware of people looking at him. (He tries 
to remind himself it may be because he's Brian Grant, not 
because of the tremors.) Simple tasks—swiping through 
iPhone photos, signing autographs—can be challenging. 
Same for unconscious ones, like getting up in the middle 
of the night to use the bathroom, then coming back in the 
morning and, as he says with a laugh, *for some reason 
there's piss all over the floor." 

He's still figuring out how to live like this. In 2009, 
he and Gina divorced. Not because of the disease—about 
this Brian is clear. He made too many mistakes early on, 
he says. The dancer in Vancouver. Girls on the road. As 
Terrell says, ^When B loves, he loves hard, and I think 
that got him in the situation he's in with his family." 
In addition to his four children with Gina, he also has 
two children out of wedlock, from his first years in the 
league, both of whom he supports. He credits Gina for 


342 pounds, a number he was hesitant to share. “But 
people need to know;" he says. *We ain't all strong." 

What matters, he says, is how you respond to the lulls. 
Now, when the gloom descends in the morning, *I ask 
myself, ‘Why is your ass depressed when you got beauti- 
ful kids and a roof over their heads?’ " He pauses. “I tell 
myself, You're depressed because you have Parkinson's, 
and this is part of the disease. So I start talking to myself, 
and I just get up and go. If I do that, just get out of the 
house, do something for someone, gradually the good 
feeling comes back.” 

It helps that he's found a community. At first, every 
support group he joined felt weird; all these 60- and 
70-year-olds staring at him. So he found his own infor- 
mal crew of early-onset victims, including Ben Petrick, 
a former Rockies catcher who was diagnosed at 22 and 
played with it for four years. They trade stories: about 
which meds work, about which doctors are helpful, about 
navigating relationships with Parkinson's. 

Who knows what life will look like for Grant in five, 
10 or 15 years. Parkinson's affects everyone differently. 
He responds well to levodopa and has traded out supple- 
ments for meds that he calibrates: Carbidopa twice a day; 
Trihexyphenidyl; Parsitan. He is a candidate for deep 
brain stimulation, in which electrodes are implanted 
and controlled like a pacemaker. Nutt says the disease is 
progressing “really slow." 

Life is pared down. He works as a Blazers ambassador, 
enjoying the connection to fans, and does occasional stints 
on sports radio. He owns a modest house on a nonde- 
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script suburban street, where he lives with his 14- and 
15-year-old daughters. When I visit, the fridge is stocked 
with healthy foods: spinach, egg whites, zucchini. A yoga 
book rests on the coffee table. It’s not until I enter his 
personal study, off to the side, that I find any mementos 
from his career—framed jerseys from the Blazers and 
the Heat. More prevalent are photos of family and fish- 
ing trips. He says he hasn’t played basketball in years 
and isn't that interested in talking about the old days. 
He'd rather talk about the country music festival he 
attended a few weeks earlier: “If d known 
how many beautiful people liked country 
music, Га have become a fan long ago!” 
He shows off snapshots from college, back 
when he had a fade, and the photo album 
Dorella made for him when he turned 
39, full of notes from friends, family, and 
eers. He raves about his new Peloton 
stationary bike and old songs he loves, 
like the sound-check version of America’s 
“Horse with No Name.” And, most of all, 


classes, even Pints for Parkinson’s events at local bars. 
Whatever keeps people moving and socially engaged. 
Keeps them from hiding away. 

Meanwhile, Brian tries to heed his own advice. He made 
a bucket list and began checking off goals. Surfing, skate- 
boarding. He climbed Mount St. Helens with five other 
Parkinson’s patients. He took public speaking lessons to 
tame his anxiety. He spoke at TedX in Portland, where 
he discussed persevering though the rapid-fire blows of 
retirement, depression, divorce and Parkinson’s. He sits 
for interviews, gives speeches in New York 
City and Dallas, shows up at community 
events, courts potential sponsors, all the 
while trying to remember Fox’s words: Once 
you step in, you can’t step out. 

Day to day, he focuses on concrete, im- 
mediate tasks. Get the girls to school at 
West Lynn High by 8:15. Get in a workout 
upstairs with his dumbbells to open up 
his spine, while his trainer yells at him on 
FaceTime. Eat well. Nap. It’s not always 


WHEN THE GLOOM DESCENDS, “I ASk, ‘WHY IS YOUR ASS DEPRESSED 
WHEN YOU GOT BEAUTIFUL KIDS AND A ROOF OVER THEIR HEADS?’ ” 


he talks about his kids. Jaydon is at Oregon State, play- 
ing football. Jonovan is at Quest University, and Elijah 
is at Santa Barbara Community College, where his dad 
worries he might be having a little too much fun. He’s 
proud of them, showing picture after picture and telling 
stories, as parents do. He hopes they don’t make the same 
mistakes he did. Hopes they keep their optimism and joy. 
That they see the world as a big place, full of adventures. 


RANT USED to dwell on why he got Parkinson’s? 

It’s a question he used to think about often. Was 

it the mercury from fish he ate out of the river as 

a boy? Was he, as his cousin Jermaine believes, 
chosen by God because he’s uniquely suited to handle 
the burden—“one of the few people who can take this on 
and deal with it”? Or was it just terrible luck? 

It took a while for Grant to come to the realization that 
the why no longer matters. It’s about how he chooses to 
handle it. So these days he focuses on telling his story to 
as many people as possible, so others won’t feel ashamed 
and alone, as he once felt. In the years after that first 
fund-raiser he revamped his foundation to provide re- 
sources, advice and support with a focus on living with 
the disease. Recent research suggests that exercise may 
delay the progress of Parkinson’s, so the foundation now 
sponsors a range of programs and events: Pilates, cooking 
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easy. It is never going to be easy. He understands that 
now. So when he watches TV, he stays away from movies 
he knows might sink him: Schindler’s List and Awaken- 
ings. Sometimes in the morning he turns on the TV and 
pulls up old Martin skits, or watches Eddie Murphy’s 
Delirious. He’s watched them so many times that his kids 
know them by heart. Not again, Dad, they say. But Eddie 
always make him laugh, and that’s something. 

It has taken a while, but Brian has let go of parts of 
his past. “I can’t be that warrior anymore, that way,” he 
says. “Like, man, forget Parkinson’s, I’m going to beat 
it and fight it.” Instead, he makes his own mental list of 
daily challenges. To do all those things that sound corny 
until you live them: Treat each day as if it might be your 
last. Pay it forward. Exist in the moment. 

He is no longer the Brian Grant who guarded Shaq or 
dominated nightclubs. Who used anger as fuel. Rather, 
the Brian Grant you see today remains a work in progress. 
He is a father. A retired NBA player. A man who still suf- 
fers from depression. An advocate. A man who makes 
mistakes, like the rest of us. A man no longer defined by 
what he once was, or who he will be. 

A man just trying to do the best he can. To make the 
world a bit better. Trying to remember that, whoever 
you are or wherever you are in life, everything is only 
as hard as it is. 
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INTERVIEW BY JENNY VRENTAS 


SI: You’ve already been 
studying the AFC West’s 
best pass rushers. What 
are some of the moves 
you’ve learned? 

BC: The side scissors I 

get from Von Miller, and 
the long arm I get from 
Khalil Mack. I started 
studying them on film my 
sophomore year, and it 


made a huge difference. 
SI: Your other signature 
move in college was 
snatching the towels 
opposing OBs had tucked 
in their pants. Would you 
dare try that in the NFL? 
BC: Everyone is going to 
expect me to do that, so I 
might have to leave that in 
college and do something 


new. But then again, I 
might just keep on doing 
what I do. 

SI: The lining of your 
suit on draft night had 
a galaxy print, and your 
Instagram handle is 
Astronaut. What’s with 
the space love? 

BC: It started with the 
rapper Future [he has a 
mixtape called “Astronaut 
Status”], and then my 
older brother, Brandon, 

a linebacker for the 

Lions, started calling 

us astronauts. Now it’s 
become who we are. 

SI: You returned for your 
senior year at N.C. State 
instead of coming 
out early for the draft. 
What would you tell other 
players facing that kind 
of choice? 


BC: Don’t talk to anybody 
who has something to gain 
from your decision. Talk 

to the people who don’t 
want anything from you. 
And once you make the 
decision, be comfortable 
with it. Don’t have any 
regrets. I took a risk, and 
it paid off. I knew I had 
more left in the tank, and I 
wanted to show everybody 
else that too. 

SI: The Broncos didn’t 
expect you to be available 
at No. 5. When you were, 
they scrapped any thoughts 
about trading down. How 
did that make you feel? 

BC: It made me feel great 
because the organization 
really wanted me. But 

I’m not done now. I’ve got 
higher aspirations, and 'm 
ready to get to work. 
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It’s like a regular Snickers, except without the peanuts and with the almonds, hence the name, 
“Snickers Almond.” We thought about going with a different name for a while there. Something 
with more punch, like “Snickers Almond: with Almonds” or “Snickers: This Time, It’s Got Almonds.” 
We even tossed around a new tagline, “You'll Never Guess What Kind of Nuts Are in This Snickers 
Almond,” but ultimately, we decided that “Snickers Almond” was pretty good. It’s simple and to the 
point; the point being that this Snickers is made with almonds. You know, you wouldn't believe how 
few candy bars are made with almonds these days. | can only name one off the top of my head, 
that being Snickers Almond, of course. That probably makes us some kind of almond pioneer, like 
a George Washington Carver, if George Washington Carver had discovered almonds. But if you ask 
me, it’s more like the almonds discovered us. There’s just something about an oblong nut mixed with 
chocolate, caramel, and nougat that seems so right. And that’s not all they’re good for. Did you 
know they make butter out of almonds? Milk too! Have you ever tried almond milk? | have. | wonder 
how they milk the almonds? Do they just have tiny udders on them or something?!? Just kidding, 
but that'd be pretty sweet, just like almonds, which are also pretty sweet. Not “sweet” as in “sweet” 
but more like “sweet” as in “Oh my gosh, did | just eat a delicious almond?!?!" Wanna know my 
favorite almond fact of all? Cool. The word “almond” comes from the Greek word “amygdala,” which 
means “almond” in Greek. Neat, huh? We thought about naming it Snickers Amygdala, too, but that 
wouldn’t fit on the packaging, even when we unbolded it. It’s ok, though. As long as the almonds 
are inside the Snickers Almond bar, | guess it doesn't really matter what's on the outside. That's 
what my mother and the package designers always say to me. Anyways, | love almonds. They're my 
favorite tree nut for sure. They’re so good it’s hard to compare them to any other nut. Sometimes 
it’s even hard to compare almonds to other almonds. Some are bigger, some are smaller. Some are 
pointy, some are still pointy but not as much as the other ones. But at the end of the day, every one is 
special in their own way, which is another thing my mom says about almonds and sometimes people. 
Man, she sure loves almonds. So do І. And now, they’re in my favorite candy bar—imagine that! 
Well, | guess you don’t have to imagine since you could go out and buy one right now. But imagine 
for a second that there weren’t any Snickers Almond bars and then imagine yourself imagining 
what a Snickers Almond would taste like. Good, right? | think so. Anyways, what I'm trying to say 
is Snickers Almond is not your average Snickers bar. Because Snickers Almond has almonds in it. 
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